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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 





T must be a,matter of profound satisfaction 

to the Church that the lamented Dr. Peck 
had completed the manuscript of this book 
before his sudden and fatal illness. His last 
working days were spent in revising his copy 
for the printers. So much of this revision as 
he was not able to complete has been care- 
fully made since his death. Believing that 
the work will prove the best handbook of 
revival methods in the literature of the Church, 
we send it forth in the hope that through it 
the author, though dead, may still teach pas- 
tors the secret of his own evangelistic success, 
and may so inspire them with his spirit as to 
kindle a flame of revival throughout the 
Church.- 

NEw YorK, June, 1894, 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Py the former dispensation the Psalmist 

prayed, ‘Wilt thou not revive us again; 
that thy people may rejoice in thee?” Special 
times to favor Zion were predicted and recog- 
nized when fulfilled. The prophet in the dark- 
est hour cried: “O Lord, revive thy work in 
the midst of the years, in the midst of the 
years make known; in wrath remember 
mercy.” 

The growth of Christianity, as recorded in 
the Book of Acts and traced in the epistles, 
exhibits periods of declension in which apos- 
tles and evangelists sought to arouse the peo- 
ple, encouraging them by special promises and 
accounts of the blessing of God upon their 
labors. The epistles to the seven churches, 


in which the apostle is represented as receiv- _ 


ing the words from Christ himself, recognize 
the possibility and declare the fact of spiritual 
decline, and vehemently exhort those who had 
lost their first love to repent and “do the first 
works.”” Many of the admonitions and appeals 
are strengthened by the assumption that upon 
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the spiritual condition of the Church depend 
in large measure accessions to it from without 
of such as are being saved. 

The early Christian fathers abound in sim- 
ilar representations, and almost rival the holy 
apostles in fervency of expostulation. At all 
times prior to the Reformation there were 
orders and individual ministers regarded as 
peculiarly qualified to arouse the Church and 
to awaken sinners. 

The missionary operations of the Roman 
Catholic Church were always a part of its gen-_ 
eral work. During the earlier years of Protes- 
tantism the energies of the Churches in those 
countries which had thrown off the yoke of 
the Latin Church were employed in recon- 
struction and the adjustment of civil and 
political relations; so that the souls of the 
godly longed for greater spiritual life while 
general morality declined. In this situation 
sporadic movements of the nature of revivals 
arose, often accompanied by excesses, the at- 
tempt to repress which resulted in secessions. 
Gradually the spiritual tone was elevated, until 
none of the great denominations not supported 
by the state had either the disposition or the 
ability to dispense with special efforts begun 
at times and pursued by methods such as 
the providence of God might indicate and in- 
dividual and collective judgment approve. 
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Meanwhile a gradual improvement took 
place in the methods of observing Lent in the 
Lutheran, Protestant Episcopal, and other 
liturgical Churches. At present all branches of 
the Christian Church to a considerable extent 
regard revivals as much to be desired, ear- 
nestly and perseveringly sought, and in no way 
deleterious in effects. 

Methodism began in an attempt to revive 
the Church. As it progressed there flocked 
to it a multitude of such as had no con- 
ception of the nature of true religion until 
they beheld effects paralleling the spiritual 
conquests of the early Church. 

While the ideal theory of constant and ever- 
increasing consecration is beautiful and true, 
the limitations of human nature and, the 
struggle for subsistence make it impossible 
of universal realization; and with the growth ~ 
and development of the practical enterprises 
of Christianity the difficulties increase until 
while many pursue a steady course of Chris-. 
tian effort, times of special refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord must be both expected 
and desired. 

Experience and observation have shown 
that to conserve the results of revivals de- 
mands much more pastoral care than’ was 
formerly supposed. The work of peripatetic 
evangelists, when employed as a substitute for 
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awakenings promoted and conducted by pas- 
tors, is of doubtful utility, and in some in- 
stances positively harmful. 

The author of this volume early in his 
ministry adopted as a principle that the 
minister in charge of a church should aim to 
combine in himself the functions of pastor and 
evangelist, and that each of these spheres of 
official duty should be so pursued as not to 
weaken but rather to strengthen the other. 
It was the opportunity of familiarity with 
his work—and the resultant conviction of its 
thoroughness—offered by the fact that he suc- 
ceeded the writer of these introductory re- 
marks in the pastorate of a large church, which 
led to his being asked to prepare for The 
Christian Advocate two articles upon revivals. 

The influence of these was so helpful to 
thousands of pastors as to create a widespread 
desire that many points which could not be 
treated in brief articles should be elucidated 
in a volume upon the subject. It gives me 
much satisfaction to be able, after perusing it, 
to commend the work as thoroughly practical 
and abundantly vindicated by the blessing of 
God upon the pastoral and revival efforts of 
the author. 





J. M. BUCKLEY. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
WHAT IS A GENUINE REVIVAL? 


HE author approaches his task reverently 
and prayerfully. He devoutly invokes 
the same Holy Spirit who has blessedly com- 
forted and helped him in the actual work, as 
he attempts to portray the subject, of revivals. © 
The views entertained on the theme of this 
volume will somewhat depend on the meaning 
of the terms employed. Hence, clear defini- 
tions are demanded. There is prejudice in 
certain quarters against so-called revivals, and 
serious objection on the part of some godly 
people to certain excitements which they 
imagine to be revivals. Therefore we must 
discriminate the genuine from the counterfeit, 
the substance from the shadow. 
A genuine revival of religion ts a gracious 
work of the Holy Spirit, unto righteousness, in 
human souls, characterized by unusual intensity 
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and breadth of operation and commonly limited 
as to ttme. This we think is exact and ex- 
haustive. It differentiates the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the ordinary means of grace 
from his extraordinary operations during a 
limited period of special services attended by 
unusual power. It also distinguishes between 
the genuine work of the Holy Spirit and the 
human excitements that simulate his opera- 
tions. There can be no genuine revival that 
does not emanate directly and dynamically 
from the Holy Ghost, and that the gracious 
work is from him will be evidenced by its per- 
fect accord with the doctrines and truth of the 
Bible. The effects produced will always be 
unto righteousness in the minds, hearts, and 
lives of men. These spiritual results are 
wrought in different classes of men. 

1. lw the minister. The revival should al-~ 
ways begininhim. He is the ordained guide 
of the Church. He ought to be the inspired 
and inspiring leader in all her religious activi- 
ties. It is enough to make angels weep when 
the pastor is at ease in Zion; when travail of 
soul does not impel him each year to pray and 
preach and marshal his forces to bring about 
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the times of refreshing from on high. How 
can he have the mind of Christ without a con- 
suming desire for the conversion of sinners, as 
well as the edification ofthe Church? Howcan | 
he look on the unsaved in his flock and in the 
community without a burning compassion that 
breaks into trumpet appeals for their salvation? 
If he does not move and organize to bring 
them to Christ, who will? If his ministry is 
perfunctory and formal, with no passion for 
the perishing, who is responsible if they die in 
their sins? He is supremely sent of God to 
call sinners to repentance. This is his high 
calling. Hence the revival should begin and 
glow in him. When he is keenly alive to the 
needs of the Church, the Sabbath school, and 
the unsaved in the community, the spirit of 
Christ in him will break forth in prayer and ap- 
peal that will affect others with kindred anxiety. 
The burden of the Lord on his heart will cause 
him to cry aloud and spare not. 

2. In the.members of the church. The revival 
beginning with the minister will extend to the 
membership. The ordinary routine of Christian 
life will be invaded by extraordinary activity. 
Zeal will be intensified. Longing for a higher 
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spiritual condition will become ardent and un- 
appeasable. The desire for the conversion of 
members in their own and their neighbors’ 
families will develop into intense yearnings 
among Christians. This will be manifest in 
frequent and loving retirement to the closet 
for uninterrupted communion with the heav- 
enly Father. Deep, heart-searching examina- 
tions of themselves in the light of his holy 
word will attest the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in their hearts, putting them in active 
sympathy with the revival. Here, in the secret 
place, under the ‘electric searchlight of the 
Bible, their spiritual life will be renewed and 
vitalized until the spirit of the Master burns 
as fire shut up in their bones. Here they put 
on the whole armor of the Christian soldier. 
And how marvelous would be the results of set- 
ting up anew, under divine unction, the two 
millions and a half closet-altars of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church! The world would 
tremble under the power of such inspired and 
conquering secret prayer! Revivals would 
sweep through the Church like forest fires on 
the mountains. Heaven would be in ecstasies 
over the multitudes of repentant sinners, and 
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earth would resound with the mighty refrain 
of song bursting from the lips of myriads of 
newborn souls! This place of secret prayer is 
where the dynamite of revivals is generated. 
3. In backsliders. If it were not for reviv- 
als there would be little hope for the reclama- 
tion of these spiritual defaulters. Their state 
is desperate. They have once known a Saviour’s 
pardoning love, but have crucified afresh their 
Lord. They have trampled him under their 
feet and counted the blood of the covenant 
wherewith they were sanctified an unholy thing. 
No ordinary means of grace is likely to reach 
and recover them. Only the hammer of God’s 
word, smiting by the power of the Holy Ghost 
in a genuine revival, will break in pieces their 
rebellious hearts. The revival is a lifeboat 
sent out to rescue the backsliders, who, like 
stranded vessels, are being pounded to. pieces 
on the rocks where they have struck. Thank 
God that tens of thousands have been so re- 
claimed! But for these periodic visitations of 
the Holy Spirit in unusual power, multitudes 
_ of backsliders would go down to rise no more. 
4. Inthe unconverted. If there were no reviv- 
als, what hope could there be that the millions 
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saved by these mighty operations of the Spirit 
would be converted by any other known 
agency? The burden of proof ison those who 
would dispense with God-honored revivals. 
They must present some tried and successful 
substitute, that is equally effective in bringing 
souls to Christ, before they ask us to relegate 
revivals to the class of abandoned agencies. 
This they cannot do. Sucha substitute has never 
been discovered. Then let critics cease carp- 
ing at the means God has owned by such signal 
manifestation of his power as has never been 
otherwise displayed. Millions on earth to-day 
have a good hope through faith of everlasting 
life, who were saved in revivals, and who will 
praise God forever for this special means of 
grace. But for the revival many of them 
would be dead in trespasses and sins! 
Therefore, since ministers, church members, 
backsliders, and sinners are the different classes 
affected by the revival, the definition above 
given seems complete. It isa gracious work 
of the Holy Spirit unto righteousness in human 
souls,’characterized by. unusual intensity and 
breadth of operation, and commonly limited as 
to time. On such revivals God has bestowed 
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most distinguished honor. Never in other 
services have his power and his glory been so 
overwhelmingly displayed. Let anyone emi- 
“nent in the Christian Church be asked on what 
occasion he had witnessed the most wonderful 
displays of the power of God, and the reply 
will uniformly be—in some mighty revival. 
These grand seasons of religious awakening are 
the sunlit summits of ecclesiastical history, 
shimmering in the light of the glory of God. 
What mountains are to a landscape, what 
in-sweeping tides are in the movements of the 
sea, what reformatory epochs are in national 
life, such are great revivals or reformations in 
the progress of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Such were the reformations and revivals under 
Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards, the 
Tennents, Nettleton, and Finney. It was a 
changed world after their lives and labors. 
There were new inspirations and outlooks in 
human society. There was an upward trend in 
morals; there was more religion in the world; 
there was purer social life; there was greater 
stimulation to intellectual growth; there wasa 
sweeter domestic life; there was reformation in 
the manifold relations of man, and in thousands 
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on thousands there was aspiration awakened 
for the highest and noblest attainments of 
character. All this unspeakable good, and 
much that is not even hinted, resulted from 
these great revivals. Wonderful blessings for 
two worlds came to multitudes which they 
would never have received but for these sweep- 
ing reformations. The energies of the Godhead 
uplifted mankind in these revivals. It is not 
too much to say, perhaps, that more people in 
Christian lands have received higher good as 
the result of revivals than from any other 
instrumentality that affects the welfare of man. 
Mr. Moody, with others, has estimated that 
four fifths of all regencrated Christians in the 
world have been converted under the influence 
of revivals. He is careful not to make his 
statement include all church members, for it 
is well known that State churches and some 
others do not make regeneration a condition 
of church membership. In denominations that 
discount the value of revivals, growth in num- 
bers must proceed on one of three lines: (1.) 
By the steady ingathering of converted souls 
under the operation of the ordinary influence 
of home and Church. (2.) Ry the addition of 
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disaffected members of other churches who 
seek for greater license in pleasure and amuse- 
ment. (3.) By the admission of baptized 
worldlings as members. 

Now if a majority even of regenerate Chris- 
tians have been converted as the result of re- 
vivals, then all who love the welfare of the 
Church in the salvation of sinners, must con- 
cede the vast value of revivals in the conquest 
ofthe world to Christ. Further, if the large 
majority of genuine Christians are brought to _ 
Christ in revivals, what can be substituted for 
this mighty agency? What other instrumen-_ 
tality will bring to Christ the millions in the 
future as revivals have gathered them into the 
fold in the past? More widely than ever are 
the need and importance of revivals confessedly 
acknowledged. The Established Church of 
_ England, the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and even the Roman Catholic Church, have 
adopted revivals as necessary to the highest 
efficiency of their respective churches. To be 
sure they have abjured the term “revivals,” at 
which they have sneered in past generations, 
but they have accepted the necessity of the - 
fact under the name “ mission,’ A mission is 
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but another name for a revival ; and a class of 
their most evangelistic and persuasive preach- 
ers has been set apart as revivalists under the 
title of “ missioners.’’ Shall Methodists, who 
have seen wonders wrought by revivals, cease 
to employ them with faith and vigor at the 
very time when their benefits and desirableness 
so commend them that ritualistic Churches are 
adopting them? This new departure on the 
part of these Churches is added proof of the 
need of special and extraordinary means to 
awaken the unconverted and to spiritualize the 
membership of evangelical Churches. The 
swirl of worldliness is so mighty that only 
powerful religious influences can preserve the 
church members from being swept down into 
secularism, or arouse the unsaved to the im- 
pending loss of the soul. Business, pleasure, 
indifference to eternal verities, demand the 
awakening preaching, the empowered prayers, 
the resistless energy of the Holy Ghost, and 
the tremendous earnestness of the Church in a 
potent revival, to save millions whose care- 
lessness is a crime against their moral destiny ! 
If revivals are not invoked, what else can be 
employed to stay the march of this vast pro- 
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cession toeternal death? The ordinary means 
of church activity largely fail to reclaim back- 
sliders and reach the unsaved. What shall we 
do? We must use some extraordinary methods. 
Revivals have been wonderfully owned of God 
in the reclamation of backsliders and the 
awakening and conversion of multitudes 
through the centuries. Has he indicated ,by 
revelation or providence that his Church, in- 
augurated in a Pentecostal revival, enlarged and 
made mightily victorious by oft-recurring re- 
vivals that have created epochs in Church 
history, can now dispense with the use of this 
mighty agency! Has the Holy Ghost mani- 
fested his awful power in arousing and saving 
the lost through any new means, which would 
indicate that the Godhead had elected to em- 
ploy some instrument higher and better than 
revivals? We search the history of the Church 
in vain for the discovery of such a preferred 
agency. Until God shall indicate that he has 
chosen some new means for widespread and 
glorious awakenings among the unconverted, 
let all pray with urgent faith, 


“O LorpD, REVIVE THY WORK!” 
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CHAPTER IL. 
A REVIVAL—NOT A MERE EXCITEMENT. 


HERE must be a stern discrimination, 

according to the definition in the preced- 
ing chapter, between a genuine revival of re- 
ligion and a mere religious excitement. We 
are aware that in every true revival there will 
be a greater intensity of action and feeling 
than in the usual services of the church. It 
ought to be so. We are profoundly thankful 
to God that the Holy Spirit produces such 
results. Without this recurring elevation of 
the spiritual tone, purpose, and activity of the 
Church, like a mighty wave lifting her up and 
carrying her onward in the work of Christ, she 
would gradually cease to be a conquering 
power in the world. Without revivals the 
Church will never conquer the world. The 
ordinary services do not largely affect the un- 
converted, either in drawing them to the 
house of God or in leading them to begin a 
Christian life. They remain indifferent and 
careless amid the routine of church services. 
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The deadening effect of sin and worldly pleas- © 
ure often makes sinners hard and defiant. These 
conditions tend to produce a spirit of unbelief 
in the eternal verities of religion, which finally 
reaches the desperate state of settled repudia- 
tion of the claims and necessity of conversion. 
On the unconverted the regular services of the 
church have little or no effect. There must 
come some extraordinary and supernatural 
power that shall shake their sandy founda- 
tions; that shall make conscience quiver under 
the living pain of personal peril; that shall 
arouse their dead sensibilities with the alarm 
of judgment to come; and that shall move the 
perverted and stubborn will to yield utterly 
and meekly to the commands of God. Only 
the power of the Holy Ghost can do this. And 
the hammer of God’s word that breaks the 
flinty heart, usually smites by the uplifted 
arm of the Holy Spirit in revival seasons. 
Necessarily, such power as uproots stout oaken 
sinners and lays them prostrate before a God 
of mercy will produce profound emotions, 


‘deep convictions in the soul, and genuine sen- 


sations inthe community. But nothing in all 
this is wrong or unhealthy. It is the direct 
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effect of God, the Holy Ghost, and thus is be- 
yond criticism. It is in accord with the phi- 
losophy taught in the Bible and therefore legit- 
imate. The Scriptures represent men as 
profoundly moved when God manifests him- 
self to them. At Sinai “all the people that 
was in the Camp trembled.” They cried, “‘ Let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” At the 
terrible vision Moses said, “I exceedingly fear 
and quake.” At Pentecost, the people cut to 
the heart cried out, ‘“ What shall we do?” 
One look of Christ caused Peter to weep 
bitterly. ~The jailer in. terror exclaimed, 
‘What must I do to be saved?” The Psalms 
express the relations between religion and 
man’s emotional nature. They are a picture 
gallery of the penitent or joyful emotions of 
the soul, couched in the most graphic terms, 
expressive of feelings profoundly exercised. 
Since the Bible portrays the effects of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit in such intense 
emotional terms, no believer in the Scriptures 
can object to such manifestations in religious 
life to-day. Much less can he denounce them. 
For such emotions are the normal result of the 
profound action of the Holy Ghost on awak- 
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ened and converted souls. The author would 
not have it otherwise. To break the grip of 
sin on the soul demands the power of God 
acting powerfully on the heart. If this super- 
natural action on the judgment and conscience 
of the sinner, awakening him vividly to his lost 
condition and his immortal peril, produces tears, 
sorrow, and alarm, it is legitimate. He should 
be terribly alarmed by his condition, by the 
truth of God, and by the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The realization of his hopeless con- 
dition in all its terrific significance is neces- 
sary to genuine repentance, prayer, and faith 
in Christ as his only Saviour. Profound peni- 
tence and godly sorrow for sin are necessary 
antecedents of thorough conversion. Of course 
this refers to adult sinners, persistent in the 
rejection of Christ for years, and not to chil- 
dren and youth. 

The writer would not have such conviction 
less pungent, nor the judgment and emotions 
less powerfully stirred. This is not undue 
nor unhealthful excitement. It is always de- 
sirable that intense earnestness, enthusiasm, 
white heat of mind and heart should char- 
acterize a revival. No one acquainted with 
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‘the writer would charge him with lack of 
sympathy for the most earnest type of reli- 
gious work and for strong emotions in spirit- 
ual experience. He is a disciple of St. Paul 
in the teaching that the highest exponent of 
religion is an emotion. This intellectual co- 
lossus of all the Christian centuries, whose mind 
has never been surpassed by that of any man” 
since his day, and who could teach logic to the 
professors of that art, declares that the supreme 
expression of religion is not an intellection, 
but an emotion. Love, he writes, is the great- 
est. of all the Christian graces. The com- 
mandments as interpreted by our Lord utter 
the same truth. He makes love the full meas- 
ure of holy character. But love is an emotion. 
The writer, therefore, would not have any sup- 
pression of genuine emotion under the action 
of the Holy Spirit. Yet when feelings are 
largely or wholly allowed to run riot in obe- 
dience to animal spirits, developing disorder, 
excitement, and wildfire fanaticism, it is time 
to exercise the stern hand of repression. In 
the transactions involving the awful destinies 
of an immortal soul, to encourage or allow un- 
due excitement which disturbs the balance of 
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the judgment and impels one along under a 
contagious torrent of mere excited feelings, is 
unwise to the last degree, if not culpably reck- 
less of eternal interests. It is possible to steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis, between a 
timid and ultraconservation of proprieties 
that would stifle the genuine earnestness of 
divine power working for righteousness in 
awakened souls, and the mere effervescence of 
excited feelings, generated under ranting ap- 
peals, jingle of ditties in song, and social mag- 
netisms. The pastor must discreetly, but 
firmly, guide the ship between these opposite 
perils. He must be fearless to do the right 
thing, even if some one is offended. Better 
that one man should be displeased than that 
the work of Christ in the conversion of souls 
should be hindered. , 

It has been a rigorous purpose in the revival 
work of the writer not to permit anyone to 
create a mere excitement in the progress of 
the meetings. The repression of this wildfire 
has often called for heroic treatment, but with 
great kindness has been inflexibly administered 
by him. He has found men in his pastorates 
who were mere ranters, and whose wild fanati- 
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cism was an injury to any revival, and he has 
never hesitated to silence them. It has been 
done with tenderness yet with inflexible deter- 
mination, and always with benefit to the work. 
On acertain night, in one of the most elegant 
churches of Methodism, where a revival was 
prevailing that reached merchant princes, 
great lawyers, physicians, and other influen- 
tial classes with remarkable effect, a distracting 
scene occurred. The altar was filled with a 
body of intelligent, thoughtful men, several of 
whom were not reared in the Methodist 
Church. The Spirit had powerfully convinced 
them of sin and of the need of Christ. It was 
a solemn hour, full of the awe of God's pres- 
ence. There had come into the meeting that 
night a group of persons from another church. 
As the pastor led in prayer for the penitents, 
these strangers broke forth like howling der- 
vishes into wild ejaculations, boisterous noise, 
and frenzied excitement. The kneeling in- 
quirers could not hear a word of the petition. 
The pastor ceased until his silence had quieted 
the visitors. He then said in a calm voice, 
“Tf those strangers who have made such dis- 
order that these seeking souls cannot hear the 
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prayets offered for them, will cease their noise 
or depart, we will be greatly obliged.” After 
that they were silent, and the meeting pro- 
ceeded with power. They said afterward they 
would never enter that church again, for which 
the pastor devoutly thanked God. All fanat- 
ical excitement should be sternly suppressed in 
the interest of the work. The authors of the 
wildfire may be displeased and angry, but that 
is of small moment compared with the welfare 
of souls. Such persons usually claim that their 
excessive demonstrations are due to the pow- 
erful operation of the Holy Spirit in them. 
But a sufficient answer to this cant is that the 
Holy Ghost is “‘ not the author of confusion” 
nor of senseless rant. The pastor who sup- 
presses wildfire should also firmly resist the 
finical sentiment of those Christians who would 
repress all responses and enthusiasm, reducing 
a revival to a tame; forceless formalism. This 
would kill a revival. To pander to the fastid- 
ious sense of propriety on the part of some 
modern church members would be fatal to any 
manifestation of supernatural power. Neither 
wildfire nor formalism is wanted. 

When souls are deciding eternal destinies, 
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an earnest but intelligent atmosphere is de- 
manded. Spurious excitement produces spu- 
rious converts. No one can afford to lend his 
sanction to such services. Who dare whirl 
inquirers along in a maelstrom of excitement, 
with the possible result of mistaking stirred 
emotions for actual conversion? No sinner is 
in a condition to be saved until he has made 
an unconditional surrender of himself to God. 
He must capitulate without terms. No reser- 
vation is allowed. The will must utterly yield 
to the commands of God to do his pleasure. 
This requires great earnestness of purpose, but 
at thé same time the deliberate and profound 
action of the judgment. Impelled by blind 
feeling in such an hour of excitement, the in- 
quirer isin great danger. He may be deceived, 


or he may deceive himself.. Hence the author _ 


has always felt it incumbent in revivals to 
guard the penitents against action under mere 
excitement. Nay, more, he has not permitted 
any such excited conditions to surround the 
inquirers. 

Especially is this important in meetings 
for children and for the Sunday school. 
Here the greatest care is necessary. It is 
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easy by excited appeals and pathetic stories to 
melt them into tears and, through their tender 
sensibilities, to induce them to take steps to- 
ward beginning a Christian life. This may be 
done year after year without many of them 
becoming genuine Christians. _Meanwhile they 
are being actually hardened against the real 
work of the Holy Spirit, and deluded under 
the shallow emotionalism of fancied repentance 
and faith. More and more did the author's 
ministry become pervaded with confidence in, 
and earnest work for, the conversion of chil- 
dren. But equally strong grew the conviction 
that they should never be induced to act 
under mere excitement. The best Christians he 
has ever seen were saved in early childhood. 
One boy of six years was converted, and 
his Christian life for nearly twenty years since 
has been as steady as the march of a planet. 
The writer was accustomed to conduct special 
revival services for the children on Saturday 
afternoons, inviting their Sunday school teach- 
ers and mothers to be present. In plain, 
simple language and illustration he set before 
them the duty and privilege of dedicating 
themselves to Christ in their youth. He then 
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explained to them, in such a clear manner that 
they could understand, how to give their hearts 
to the Saviour. During probation, they were 
kept under the pastor's oversight and were care- 
fully instructed. When probation was ended, 
each one was required to bring a written 
approval from parents of their Christian con- 
duct at home and the parental sanction of 
their union with the Church. The most 
blessed and satisfying results came from these 
methods. Many of the children converted in 
those revivals are to-day pillars in the churches 
where such meetings occurred. But what sad 
results have been seen where the dear chil- 
dren were subjected to the emotional havoc of 
a cyclone of excitement. Mr. Spurgeon was a 
careful shepherd of children, and toiled to 
bring them early to Christ. Before his death 
he made the statement that he had excluded 
from his church forty-two members, but that 
he never expelled one converted in childhood. 
This is remarkable evidence of the genuine. 
ness of the conversion of children. No better 
work'can any pastor do than to carefully lead 
the children to Christ, and then train them in 
intelligent piety. 
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The aim of the author in this chapter has 
been to show that a genuine revival of religion 
is differentiated from a mere excitement about 
religion, as the river of the water of life is dis- 
tinguished from the mirage of the desert which 
only mocks the thirsty traveler with an illusion 
of water. 
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CHAPTER il. 
THE PASTOR’S SUPREME WORK. 


MPORTANT as the other great and varied 

activities of an all-round minister may be, 
his swpreme work is the saving of souls. It 
is the most glorious and Christlike labor in 
human life. It brings the pastor into the 
most intense and active sympathy with the 
passion and death of our Lord. In revival 
work he enters into profound communion with 
the compassionate heart of Jesus. He feels 
the rapturous joy of heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth. It is his greatest work. But 
until he feels this as a profound conviction, 
there will be no revival, or he must send for an 
evangelist who has this conviction; for this 
kind goeth not forth except from men con- 
vinced that this is their supreme work. Mark, 
the author does not say that it is the only 
work, nor a// the work that is important. He 
knows there are many other lines of impera- 
tive and indispensable labor in the fulfillment 
of a well-rounded pastorate. But the conver- 
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sion of men is so fundamental and imperative 
that without it there would be no other work 
to do. This precedes all else, and all else is 
built upon this. Bishop Foster, in his Cezten- 
ary Thoughts, says that “the fundamental 
work is to build men into God.” But men 
cannot be built into God until they are con- 
verted. Hence, the supreme work of the pas- 
tor is to bring them to Christ. Bishop Foss, 
in a sermon before a certain Conference, said, 
in the hearing of the author: “ Brethren, your 
great work is soul-saving, in which we include 
revivals.’’ Then, after a passage of fine irony 
on ministers who self-complacently assume 
their function to be the edifying of the Church, 
the bishop added: ‘The best possible way 
to build up the Church is to cut your marble 
blocks out of the quarries of the world, and 
build them into the Church of God as living 
stones.” 

The first work in building this spiritual tem- 
ple is the quarrying of the marble; then comes 
the cutting and polishing of each stone for its 
place. There is a disposition among those min- 
isters who do not aim at, or have small success 
in, quarrying (converting) men, to magnify the 
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polishing (edifying) process, and to refer with 
faint praise to the work of quariying the 
material for the temple. Yet it must be re- 
membered that, while both kinds of labor are 
necessary, there would be no living stones to 
polish—no temple, in fact—but for the toilers 
who do the quarrying. Men can no more be 
edified till converted than a man can grow till 
he is born! Pastors who speak complacently 
of the great work of edifying Christians would 
have no Christians to edify but for the conver- 
sions effected by other men. They are step- 
mothers or Shakers, rearing the children to 
whom others gave birth. The Church, like 
society, would die out on these lines. Nor is 
the assumption of some, that pastors who do 
not have revivals are apt to be skillful in 
building up the converts of other ministers, 
sound in philosophy or truthful in practice. 
This assumption may hold good with reference 
to the work of passing evangelists, but not as 
a rule concerning the work of evangelistic pas- 
tors. Occasionally a stepmother may surpass 
the mother in the nurture of children, but the 
rule is otherwise. 


There are certain affinities prevailing be- 
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tween converts and the pastors who brought 
them to Christ that cannot exist between oth- 
ers. The converts have a stronger affection for 
their spiritual fathers than they can ever have 
for others. Such pastors have a stronger in- 
fluence over their converts, and can mold 
them in Christian character more effectively 
than those unrelated to their spiritual birth. 
To quote Bishop Foster again: ‘“‘No one can 
‘train a young Church member as the pastor 
can under whom he enters the Church.” 
Much of the ground of complaint regarding the 
loss of converts is due to the fact that the suc- 
ceeding pastor lets them starve to death after 
the tender shepherd who fed them has passed 
on to another field. The stranger does not 
know them, does not understand their environ- 
ment, does not enter into sympathy with their 
individual difficulties and temptations, cannot 
feel that tender, personal interest in them 
which is felt by him who led them to Christ ; 
and thus they miss the timely word, the cheer, 
the admonition, the greeting, that only “e 
knew when and how most effectively to give. 
Here is an evident reason why the minister 
should aim at a revival the first year of his 
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pastorate. This will give him longer time to 
train and establish his converts. 

If he would have a revival, the pastor must 
feel that his great business is to save souls; 
and the only way to save them is to secure 
their conversion. Feeling this, he will direct 
his highest. energies to this attainment. He 
will crib all the waters of his life and pour 


them on this wheel. The conversion of men 


is the emporium toward which all his fleets will 
sail; this is the capital into which all his treas- 
ures of toil are gathered, in which all his lines 
of study terminate, and into which all his cara- 
vans of rich thought and perfumed acquire- 
ments bring their wealth. 

The tenth rule for a preacher’s conduct, in 
our Discipline, which every Methodist minister 
vows he will keep for conscience’ sake, de- 
clares: “You have nothing to do but to save 
souls, therefore spend and be spent in this 
work.” Either let us take down that sign or 
do business under it! Nothing to do but to 
save souls! Then they must be converted. 
And the conversion of souls is a revival. The 
author is not arguing for excitements and 
abuses and shams, but for genuine revivals 
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wrought by the Holy Ghost, and conducted 
by wise and careful pastors. The majority 
of Christians in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to-day have been converted in revivals. 
The majority of her bishops, educators, and | 
governing minds were converted in revivals 
at her altars. And the majority of the mil- 
lions she has fitted for heaven were trophies of 
revivals. Ours has always been a revival 
Church, and when it drops this characteristic 
it will lose its Methodistic character. Poor 
friends of Methodism are those critics who 
decry revivals. The demand for more wise 
and earnest efforts to secure the conversion 
of the children in the Sabbath school com- 
mands our unqualified approbation. But as 
much danger lies in the average methods fol- 
lowed in the reception of children into the 
Church, and in their subsequent nurture, as 
in the methods of the average revival. More 
danger exists that children may be taken into 
the Church under the operation of transient 
emotion, sympathetic appeal, or the mere ex- 
ample of others, than that adults will be re- 
ceived under the mere excitement of ordinary 
revivals conducted by the pastors. 
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Besides, how are the millions of adults out- 
side of the Sabbath schools and churches to be 
_ saved? Those who discount revivals have never 
solved this problem by other means. They may 
deprecate revivals, but, meanwhile, millions 
for whom the Son of God died are perishing 
in their sins, without any vigorous efforts on 
the part of anti-revivalists to save them. The 
writer will never criticise a brave soldier, with 
knapsack on his back and bayonet fixed, charg- 
ing on the hosts of sin, who in the thickest 
of the fight is doing valiant service for his 
Master. But the discussion here pursued as- 
sumes that revivals are important and are to 
be desired. 

In this the writer is loyal to historic Meth- 
- odism. And the pastor who would have re- 
vivals, without an evangelist, must believe in 
them, and seek to promote them as his su- 
preme calling. The work of soul-saving, to 
which Christ and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have commissioned the minister, is 
aided by the highest culture, and will develop 
the most robust qualities of manhood. Devo- 
tion to this supreme work of saving men will © 
not contract, but enlarge and perfect the pastor. 
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It will develop socialness, intimate and accu- 
rate knowledge of men, faithful pastoral work, 
and clear, direct, forceful preaching of the 
whole truth, law and Gospel, love and wrath, 
mercy and judgment, eternal life and eternal 
death. In the pastor’s travail of soul for the 
lost, he will come into the fullest sympathy 
with the mind that was in Christ, and with all 
the truths that revolve around the cross and 
its infinite Sacrifice. There will be unity, con- 
centration, enthusiasm, and persistence in his 
ministerial work. When he thus burns with 
the conviction that saving souls is his great 
work, and when all his aims, studies, and labors 
are dominated by this central purpose, he will 
not need an evangelist. He himself becomes 
the evangelist, and the revival is as.sure to fol- 
low as effect to follow cause. But if this great 
conviction is lacking, and the evangelistic 
spirit stirs not in him, let him confess judgment 
by sending to some professional revivalist a 
pitiful appeal for help. Let him acknowledge 
that he is not equal to the supreme work laid 
upon him. The writer believes, however, that 
each pastor is abundantly able to “ do the work 
of an evangelist,” and thus make full proof of 
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his ministry. Entire consecration to this part 
of his work, coupled with a careful study of 
tried and successful methods, and conscious 
dependence upon the power of the Holy Spirit, 
will be accompanied bya creditable success in 
winning souls. While there are diversities of 
gifts, degrees of ability, and grades of success, 
the author is convinced that the great differ- 
ence in evangelistic results is due, primarily, 
to the difference in consecration to that work, 
and to the direct, unwearied application of all 
one’s power to secure.a revival. 

God is without partiality. He will honor 
one man’s ministry with his blessing as truly 
as that of another. If the pastor wants evan- 
gelistic power He will give it. There occurs 
to the writer the case of a young minister on 
his first charge in a small country place, where 
there had been but one revival for thirty years 
or more. He wanted to be a soul-winner, but 
had had no experience. He did his best in 
meetings and out of meetings, and at the end 
of two years had received more probationers 
than any preceding pastor of recent years. He 
desired and worked for evangelistic success. 
One must believe in revivals if he wants them. 
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Who that reads his Bible can doubt as to the 
divine order of revivals? Look at the great 
religious awakenings under Moses, Joshua, 
David, and Josiah. Think of the result, in the 
confession of their sins, when the great gath- 
ering listened to Ezra as he read the law. 

The denominations are the results of reviv- 
als. The Episcopalians boast that they are 
apostolic. This carries them back to Pente- 
cost, when three thousand were converted in a 
single day. They started well. The Luther- 
ans proclaim in their very name the great re- 
vival under Luther. The Congregationalists 
sprang from the Puritan revival in England. 
The Presbyterians are the result of the mighty 
reformation led by Calvin, Knox, and others. 
The Quakers rose from the revival under 
George Fox, and Methodism from the great 
Wesleyan movement. The Baptists sprang 
from that revival and persecution which gave 
John Bunyan and his Pilgrim’s Progress to the 
world. These epochs of holy flame have been 
- the birthtime of the vast majority of God’s 
stalwart sons and daughters. In these fires 
they have been tempered for their heroic work. 
Mr. Moody says of such converts: “They 
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make the best workers. They are more likely 
to hold out. A man converted and entering 
a cold church is like a baby thrown into a 
snowdrift. But in times of revival the church 
is warm, ready to receive the newborn souls. 
God has his special harvest seasons in nature; 
why not in grace? The longer I live the more 
I believe in revivals.” 

Methodism in her best expression is a genu- 
ine revival, and hence the best expression of the 
work of her ministry will be revivalistic. When 
we blot this high aim from our escutcheon we 
have lost our charter. When we deprecate 
revivals we cut the nerve of our highest suc- 
cess. The end of the ministry and of the 
Church is the conversion of men, for they can- 
not be Christians unti] they are converted. 
The pastor is summoned to labor with the 
holiest companionship ; for a revival means 
the conversion of souls by the power of the 


truth as an instrument, and by the power of 


the Holy Ghost as an agent. To use the means 
which God has appointed to this end is the 
business of the pastorate; to make the means 
effectual is God’s business. He is unchange- 


ably ready at all times to bless the means used - 
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according to his will. The preacher’s duty is 
to believe in the divine efficiency, ministered 
through human efforts. Then he can reach 
up his trembling hand to clasp the almighty 
hand in full assurance of victory. 

One more point: The pastor must be the 
center of the revival. Allowing all due credit 
to the laity, and demanding from them the 
largest cooperation, the revival must neverthe- 
less center in the pastor. It must dominate, 
direct, and impel him. It must be as fire shut 
up in his bones. Then he cannot, will not, 
rest till his contagious faith and zeal have set 
others on fire. He must be a walking revival. 
It will be felt in the grasp of his hand. It will 
be heard as an undertone in all his conversa- 
tion as the season for special services draws 
near, and will-break out as hidden fire in all 
his prayers. His sermons will take shape and 
intensity from the consuming passion that 
burns within him. His pastoral visits will 
breathe a profound solicitude for the unsaved. 
All this as it spontaneously outgoes from the 
pastor will be seen,and felt. Others will be- 
come aroused to a kindred interest. Thus 
the revival influence spreads. Obstacles are 
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seen, but they only stimulate the pastor to 
more heroic determination. The coldness of 
many only intensifies his zeal. The doubt of 
some that a revival is possible challenges his 
faith to laugh at impossibilities. The indiffer- 
ence of his Laodicean members redoubles his 
earnestness. His closet echoes with burdened 
prayers, and is sprinkled with scalding tears. 
He is the chief center of the courage, faith, 
and energy of the revival. He must be the 
commander. As general, he must march his 
forces into the battle, and hold them to the 
contest with unflinching confidence and pur- 
pose. It is impossible to insist too strongly 
on the necessity of the pastor’s standing before ~ 
his people as the dynamic center of the re- 
vival. Often it will require great pluck and 
prodigious labor to bring a cold, factious, back- 
slidden, amusement-loving church up to the . 
work. But there is nothing else to do. A 
revival is the stark necessity of such a church. 
Nothing less will save the day. A revival or 
death! There is no self-recuperation in sucha 
church. God must come in the power of the 
Holy Ghost and quicken the dead. Nor should 
the pastor wait until the whole church is aroused. 
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Himself aroused, aflame with the revival spirit, 
let him inaugurate special meetings and sound 
the trumpet. Some will be found to rally to 
his side. With these he should begin the battle. 
Let them feel that it is to be no skirmish, but a 
siege till the enemy surrenders. This is tre- 
mendously important. “Hard pounding, hard 
pounding, sir,” said Wellington, at Waterloo, 
‘and he who pounds longest wins.” Often the 
writer has met only utter discouragement the 
first three weeks, but persistent pluck has at last 
been rewarded with marvelous success. Once 
he stayed all night in prayer with a few heroic 
souls, and within three days the work of God 
was moving grandly. There must be a strong 
hand on the helm, and that hand ‘should be 
the pastor’s hand. He must possess the re- 
vival spirit if he would have a revival, and 
must stand as the center of the mighty move- 
ment. As this is the pastor’s supreme work 
he must give to it his supreme abilities, con- 
secration, and zeal if he would reap his supreme 
triumph and joy here and hereafter. 

Bishop Foster indorses the position of this 
chapter in the following words: ‘God has 
called us to be evangelists, and has placed a 
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responsibility on us that we cannot escape, 
Part of our burden is to evangelize the souls 
under our care. I want to emphasize this, for 
it is just what we ought to be all trying to 
do. If we were ever called, it was to be evan- 
gelists. We have our different degrees of 
evangelistic power. Our abilities vary. One 
man has a larger measure of evangelistic power 
than another. But I have an impression that 
God has called no man to the ministry to whom 
he has not also given the power to shepherd 
souls—and that is to evangelize them; the 
power to move men toward God; the power 
to build them up in faith; the power to build 
up the church in holiness and righteousness. 
I have a fear that sometimes this, which is the 
chief end of our ministry, is lost sight of by 
some of us: that a failure to appreciate the 
gravity and the greatness of this work pro- 
duces a superficial kind of ministers. I fear 
there is a want of earnestness and soul-hun- 
ger; and that this makes the churches we 
serve feel that they want somebody else to 
supplement us, and makes us feel that we need 
somebody else to make our ministry a success. 
The idea has gotten in among us that we must 
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have an extraordinary evangelist come to as- 
sist us. I believe that no more damaging idea 
ever entered the minds of a body of Metho- 
dist preachers than this. It is weakening and 
discouraging all the way along, and has worked 
a loss to the Church and to the ministry. 
“The way we did it fifty years ago was 
a successful way. Every minister went forth 
with the supreme idea that he must save 
souls. If there was ever any thought in my 
mind it was that I must save souls; that my 
ministry must move men to Christ. We went 
out with that feeling, and with it we separated. 
The Conferences were more extended then than 
now, and we were more dispersed, with few 
preachers in close local relations; but we all 
went forth with the feeling that this was our 
work. And if God particularly appeared and 
blessed one man in his revival, every preacher 
within thirty miles was ready to go and assist 
in the work; he came, and stayed week after 
week. There were a number who came to 
help me in that way, and worked shoulder 
to shoulder, preaching day and night, and 
laboring at that now almost forgotten institu- 
tion, the mourner’s bench, with seekers of re- 
i ; 
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ligion until midnight. And they worked on, 
never wearying, and each got the benefit of all 
the earnestness in that body of ministers. It 
was the better order of things, brethren, and I 
trust we shall try to react toward it in this re- 
spect, and cultivate the idea that we can be 
evangelists, and that God can give us souls in 
our ministry. What a luxury it is when God 
gives a minister souls! What a bond that is 
between the minister and the child born to 
him in his ministry! There is no bond more 
tender, no union more enduring, in this world.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 2 
A PASSION FOR SOULS. 


HIS burning love for the salvation of im- 

mortal souls is indispensable to success 
in revivals. It is the spirit of Christ. This 
yearning love drew him to earth, inspired all 
his ministry, and quenched his life on the 
cross. He could not save men except he die. 
His love could not stop short of atoning death. 
His travail of soul was unspeakable. Nor was 
‘it in vain, for the prophecy-promise of God 
declares, ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied.’ He was sur= 
rounded by a little band of timid disciples in 
Judea, but how gloriously has his soul been 
satisfied as the millions on millions down all 
the ages, and on both hemispheres, have bowed 
before his cross and hailed him as ‘their 
Saviour! Whoever has this passion for souls 


will be satisfied, for his travail on behalf of _— 


perishing men cannot be in vain. 
To be sure, the Saviour never led any great 
revival, in the technical meaning of that word. 
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That was not his mission. He came to make 
atonement for the sins of the world, to the 
remotest empires and generations. _He came 
to reveal the love of God. The epiphany of 
the Father’s love broke forth in solar splendor 
in the life of the Son. Down the vistas and 
generations of time he moves in majesty and 
glory, observed and adored by increasing 
myriads of followers, more and more drawing 
the world unto himself in loving loyalty; and, 
as his self-sacrificing love for sinners becomes 
more widely manifest, the rapturous hosts ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ Behold the Man!” 

He came to establish the kingdom of heaven; 
to institute the Christian Church ; to teach the 
truth that should be the armor of Christianity, 
all-sufficient and invincible for her glorious 
warfare. Hecame to put into the hands of 
the Church the blood-stained banner beneath 
which she is ultimately to conquer the world. 


That banner is the emblem of a self-sacrificing | 


passion for souls. In no other way could 
Christ’s disciples have overcome the surround- 
ing pagan world. How contemptible appeared 
the little flock for its gigantic work! Many a 
night the whole kingdom of Christ on earth 
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was afloat on the Sea of Galilee in a little open 
boat that could not live an hour in the surf off 
the Atlantic coast! Yet from that insignifi- 
cant company of fishermen and peasants, con- 
stituting the early Church, she has marched 
on and up to the mighty conquests of the 
nineteenth century. All the way down the 
ages there have been cuts upon her armor and 
blood upon her garments, attesting the terri- 
bleness of the conflict, and because of the pas- 
sion for souls that has inspired her legions, she 
stands amid the opening splendors of the 
twentieth century with her jeweled foot pos- 
itively or potentially on the threshold of every 
kingdom of earth, and with her queenly hand 
. directly or indirectly grasping the scepter of 
all sovereignty. A boat load at first; to-day 
seven hundred and fifty millions beneath the 
flag of Christian empire! Yet the conquest 
would have been far grander had the genuine 
love of souls been purer and intenser. 

St. Paul had this passion for souls to a re- 
markable degree. “I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. 
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For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh: who are Israelites.” How 
like to consuming passion of Christ! Paul’s 
whole life throbs with this mighty pulsation. 
It sways him in purpose, commands him in 
action, and dominates him in sacrifice. He 
counts not his life dear unto himself that he 
may fulfill such a glorious ministry. He 
makes himself, by remarkable adjustment to 
their environment, “all things to all men,” 
that he may save some. He reckons his suffer- 
ings in his martyr-ministry scarcely worth men- 
tioning, in view of the wondrous revivals 
here and the glory that awaits him hereafter. 
He warns men “night and day with tears” 
in a ministry of three years in one church. He 


endures hardships and persecutions as he every-: 


where seeks the perishing, sounding through 
all his trials the lofty note of triumph: ‘“ This 
one thing Ido.” No wonder, as the Rev. Er- 
skine Mason read of the apostle’s consuming 
passion for souls, which drove him on in perils 
by land and sea, in city and wilderness, amid 
the heathen and false brethren, he cried out, 
“Great God! what a salary for a Christian 
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minister!” How sublimely self is immolated 
in the pursuit of Paul’s high calling as an 
evangelistic pastor. Let it always be remem- 
bered that this, the greatest ministry in the 
Christian centuries, both as to its inspired epis- 
tles and its preaching of the Gospel to dying 
men, was distinguished by the conversion of 
multitudes to Christ. This man of gigantic 
intellect and ripest culture found no employ- 7 
ment of his imperial abilities so congenial and 
mandatory as the work of a pastor-evangelist. | 
Can the ministry of to-day afford to do less? 
This burning passion for souls has glowed in 
the hearts of the mightiest men of the Church 
who have won many to righteousness. How 
intensely this fire flamed in the breast of John 
Knox, who spent long nights of supplication 
in closet and garden, crying, “ Give me Scot- 
‘land, or I die!” And God gave him Scotland. 
Whitefield, in his yearning for souls, broke 
forth in his chamber, “‘ Give me souls, or take 
my soul!” And Xavier, the great missionary 
evangelist of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
night ‘before he was to start on his perilous 
mission to the heathen, was overheard in his 
room repeating the strange petition, “ More and 
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more.” When questioned as to his prayer, he , 
explained that he had foreseen the perils and 
sufferings which would encompass him. While 
he mused these dangers seemed to rise higher 
and higher, to multiply in number and fierce- 
ness, as if to daunt his soul; but in his zeal 
for the heathen, to every vision of peril and 
suffering hi$ intrepid spirit cried out, “ More 
and more!” All persecutions would he gladly ~ 
endure for the privilege of preaching Christ to 
dying men. John Wesley also made it the 
law of his life “to spend and be spent’”’ in the 
salvation of men and women, and ordained the 
same for his preachers. The founder of Meth- 
odism, consumed with this divine passion for 
souls, preached, wrote, organized, and directed 
all his great abilities to promote widespread 
revivals for the conversion of the people. This 
purpose inspired and magnified all that he 
did. Thank God! his spirit still marks the 
ministry of our Church to a commendable 
degree; but would that this zeal for souls were 
more ardent and universal! No wonder these 
men plead with God through night vigils in 
passionate earnestness for sinners! This is 
their supreme object of life and labor. God has 
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never failed to give them the desire of their 
hearts, and he will never fail to grant conver- 
sions to all pastors who have an intense love 
for souls. This is what our Lord most desires 
to see accomplished. 

This passion is a gift which pastors should 
earnestly covet and cultivate. ‘ Soul-saving 
is my business; God has given me a heart 
for it.” Such is the language of a man whose 
ministry proved that he had a consuming 
zeal for the salvation of men and women. All 
the ministry should have this yearning. The 
whole Church needs such an unction as will 
develop an overmastering love for the perish- 
ing. This passion will feather every sermon 
and wing every prayer. It will burden the 
closet, the family altar, and the pulpit peti- 
tions. It will lay the keel of every sermon 
at the foot of the cross, and build it up asa 
man-of-war to pour shot and shell into the 
fortresses of sin and rebellion. It will make 
the ministry and membership loyal to duty, 
and faithful to the supreme work to which 
the Master calls them. 

This passion for the salvation of men will be 
constant for their own sake. It will not be a 
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spasm, an emotion kindled merely by some 
startling event, or by some graphic view of 
the value of an immortal soul, but an intense 
and intelligent love for them on their own 
account. It will outlast all revivals and will 
work on in faithful preparation for another out- 
pouring of :the Spirit. It will not wait for re- 


vivals, but will sow and water the seed, and ~ 


gather all the grain it can while awaiting the 
comingrenewal. It is always born of love— 
love for souls as such. It labors for and re- 
joices in the conversion of souls whether poor 
orrich. It realizes the value of a soul for its 
own sake, which came into and will go out of 
the world naked, no matter whether now 
clothed in rags or velvet. But God will 
despise and abhor the Church which has con- 
cern only for the souls of well todo and rich 
people, while he will bless and honor those 
who care for the poor and outcast. Though 
at first so cruelly denounced, there has been no 
organization of Christians during this century 
which has done more good among the poorest 
and lowest classes, which has at the same time 
increased more largely in respect among can- 
did people, and which has a grander out- 
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look for the uplifting of the masses, than the 
Salvation Army. It can never be laughed 
out of court while offering in evidence of its 
‘divine mission the conversion of tens of 
thousands of men. These people have a pas- 
sion for souls without respect to their social 
condition. This is not true of some individual 
churches. In one of the large cities of this 
country, where the author was pastor, extra 
meetings were started with the new year. For . 
the first, and the three or four following nights, 
the converts were from the very poorest class. 
Leading men in the church sneeringly com- 
plained that only mendicants were coming, and 
insisted that the meetings had better be closed. 
Unmoved, in his love for these poor people, the 
pastor became more compassionate and earnest 
in his invitation to them. They continued to 
come to Christ, and the work began to extend 
more widely. Soon fifty and seventy-five were 
at the altar each night. Before May between 
twelve and fifteen hundred were converted, in- . 


cluding prominent lawyers, business men, star 


-actors and actresses, polished gamblers, edu- 


cated infidels and atheists. It was love for 
souls as such that led that revival. 
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This passion is indispensable in all who 
would win men to Christ. If making great 
and polished sermons, which will redound to 
praise among men and will secure calls to prom- 
inent pulpits, be the pastor’s aim, he has his 
reward in these things. But if his one object 
be the salvation of men and women through 
Jesus Christ, he will develop a consuming 
love for souls. His sermons will be built to 
subserve that end—the conversion and edifi- 
cation of men and women in the Gospel. His 
pastoral visits will be perfumed with this love 
of souls. The people will feel it. They will 
become thoughtful, penitent, and anxious. Self 
will be forgotten in this burning desire to save 
men. Ease and comfort will be ignored. <A 
holy passion will help the pastor over difficul- 
ties, and he will brush aside self-pleasing that 
he may gain love’s object—perishing men. 
Many things must be sacrificed to gain this 
divine equipment. This must be made the 
supreme object of one’s ministry. Culture, 
fame, popularity, as ends, must go. They may 
follow as the result of complete consecration 
to the Master’s work, but cannot be sought for 
their own sake. The salvation of souls is the 
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minister's all-important work in the pastorate. 
No pastor has time or strength to do more. 
The care of the souls committed to him will 
mortgage all his abilities and hours of labor. 
Permit the author to conclude this chapter 
with a brief item of personal testimony. Early 
in his ministry a struggle came. Should he 
seek popularity, or give up all to be a soul- 
winner? The conflict ended with an entire 
surrender to the work of soul-saving. At once 
an intense passion for souls possessed and 
swayed him. It has never changed. It has 
controlled and shaped his ministry. It has 
been more than meat and drink. Often and 
often during revivals, while visiting from house 
to house and pleading with persons to give 
their hearts to Christ, he would hold on for a 
surrender of the soul till he had no time re- 
maining for food, and hastened from that tri- 
umph to the church to open the evening 


meeting. 
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CHAPTER-¥- 
PERSONAL WORK AND REVIVALS. 


ERSONAL private labor with individuals 
to bring them to Christ is one of the 
highest arts, and is the most effective means of 
winning souls. By many it is dreaded; by 
others it is done timidly and reluctantly. One 
of our ablest bishops writes on this subject: 
“For many years when pastor this was the one 
thing that I dreaded to do. Not that it was 
not often done, but that the doing was timid 
and tardy. The inner religious life seemed too 
sacred, the soul so delicate and so dangerous 
to deal with, my hesitancy to speak of my own 
more spiritual experiences so constant and 
great that duty faltered in the presence of 
timidity. And alas! I fear that some know 
not the Lord who else might have known him. 
A change in this respect became necessary, 
and was followed by a greater efficiency in 
winning souls to the obedience of Christ.” 
Earlier in his pastoral work than did the 
good bishop the author learned this secret of 
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personal persuasion, though at first he had the 
same shrinking. He overcame it by repeated 
trying and in the joy of its great effectiveness. 
If the pastor’s first effort is not successful, let 


him not be disheartened. The writer often: 


failed. No lady learns to play the piano on 
the first or fortieth attempt. No man be- 
comes an artist or an orator save by long- 
continued efforts.. And in the art above all 
others—that of winning souls—pastors may 
not expect to succeed unless they persist. 
But if they persist they will certainly win. To 
bring even oze soul to Christ will make their 
diadem resplendent through all eternity! 
Pastors should carefully study the surround- 
ings and peculiarities of the person whom they 
would bring to Christ. Let them learn from 
the wife, brother, sister, or friend all they can ° 
of his individual views. It is desirable to 


secure an acquaintance with him, if this may 


-be done. To have the good will of a person is 
half the battle. But if drawn to speak with a 
stranger, God will go before the pastors and 
prepare the introduction. Then let them wisely 
select the time when they can see the person 
with the most hope of success. They should 
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not interrupt men and women when busy. In 
a full counting room the merchant will resist, 
if not reject, their call, while if visited in private 
he may yield to Christ. Pastors should never 
be obtrusive nor perfunctory in these calls. 
Let their manner betray the great importance 
they attach to the interview. They should not 
blurt out their business, but should use all the 
ingenuity and sanctified tact which they can 
command in approaching the person they 
would win. Let them begin with something 
the man is interested in —his business, his 
home, anything—and finally lead up to the 
subject in which they are concerned. This 
establishes a pleasant social relation. One fa- 
vorite method with the writer was to induce a 
man to tell him about his business. Interested 
to the end, we would then say, ‘“‘ You can teach 
me in these things, but there is one thing in 
which I can instruct you. I have listened to 
you while you explained your business; now I 
want you to listen to me while I tell you of 
the way in which you can be saved. I know 
all about this as you know all about business. 
Will you let me teach you?” In this way the 
gates were opened into the citadel. 
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In any method wisely chosen God will bless 
all efforts to save souls. This line of personal 
persuasion is of immense value at the com- 
mencement of revival services. The query is 
often started by the pastor as to what he can 
do to attract the people to the meetings. This 
is one reason why an evangelist is desired, that 
he may draw a crowd. Often cheap artifices are 
resorted to in order to attract the unconverted. 
But if the pastor and a few choice spirits will, 
during the week preceding the extra meetings, 
unite in prayer for individuals, and then sepa- 
rate to see these persons in private, holding on 
in prayer and personal effort until one or more 
have decided to. seek the Lord, when the 
meetings open these persons will arise promptly 
at the invitation and go forward to the altar. 
he eitect) is at once, electric. «The «news 
speedily flies through the town. A great bell 
has been rung in the community. Men will 
flock to see this new work and will be brought 
to concern of mind. This hand-picked fruit of 
personal labor is the best result of the revival. 
And in many awakenings the greater number 
of conversions are the direct outcome of ear- 
nest personal persuasion and prayer. Here is a 
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line of work that our Epworth Leagues and 
Endeavor Societies can take up with fine effect. 
By personal visits and cordial invitation they 
may draw the unconverted young people to. 
the revival services. Then their active partici- 
pation in the meetings will further increase the 
interest of those invited. Young people can 
most effectively win young people if their 
lives are consistent. 

This chapter discusses what the writer be- 
lieves to be the supreme human agency in 
promoting revivals without an evangelist. He 
may add this testimony—he is sure that it was 
the supreme factor in his own work. He will 
therefore speak of what he £uows as to the best 
pastoral methods. By private personal per- 
suasion he means the hand-to-hand grapple 
with sinners outside of the meetings to induce 
them to come to Christ. 

1. Let this be strictly private. Even the pres- 
ence of the dearest friend on earth is an embar- 
rassment in almost every case. In a private 
interview the pastor will be more at ease; the 
sinner will also be more at ease and more candid 
in his utterances. He will feel that this privacy 
is sought out of a delicate respect to himself. 
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2. Having learned the best opportunity to 
see the person privately, the pastor should em- 
ploy great sagacity in approaching him. He 
must find out all he can that is important toan 
understanding of the case. This refers to those 
persons whom he has not met, or with whom 
he has no intimate personal acquaintance. 
And with such knowledge as he may obtain 
let him so approach the person as to throw 
him off his guard if possible. The first thing 
is to win the confidence and good will of the 
soul he seeks. ‘He must angle for souls as 
fishermen do for trout. The larger the trout 
the more skill is required to catch them. 
Pastors must he fishers of men, and must use 
the greatest discretion in capturing them. 
‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight _ 
of any bird.” A genuine love for souls will 
make one inventive of expedients to pass the 
warders of the castle, and get into the heart of 
the man before he is able to close the gate. 
The Christlike love for the sinner will also be 
instinctively felt by him. He detects the differ- 
ence between it and the perfunctory perform- 
ance of a professional duty. 

The pastor must not be too solemn in the 
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conversation, for funereal tones and counte- 
nance are repellant. By question and answer 
let him induce the person to confess judgment 


unwittingly. Then, using these admissions as 


points of agreement, let him press the suit 
swiftly and earnestly on the conscience and 
will. The point here to be gained is the sur- 
render of the will in the decision that from 
henceforth the sinner will seek the Lord. 

Let the pastor say nothing about joining the 
church, for the man is not fit for that at present ; 
nor about coming to the altar, nor about any 
other point or duty save the one fundamental 
question of present decision to become a Chris- 
tian. To secure the unconditional pledge to 
begin a Christian life by seeking the Saviour is 
the first object. The exclusion ofall questions 
of future duty at this point prevents confusion 
of the mind, and presents a single choice to the 
will. But that one choice closes the gate be- 
hind the sinner, and there is no retreat. Hence 
the importance of tact, as well as of the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, in leading the soul up to that 
single, all-comprehensive choice. The skill of 
President Finney and his great success were 
due to his method of holding the sinner to this 
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one point of present decision and of uncondi- 
tional surrender to the Lord. 

3. This private interview must, if necessary, 
be made a siege. Let the pastor plan to stay 
till the soul surrenders. He must not be 
put off with the flimsy promise, “I will think 
about it; I will consider the matter.” This is 
usually but a ruse to get out of his grip. He 
-must not let the individual slip out of his 
hands. He must redouble the attack as the 
man twists and writhes. Conscience, truth, . 
and the Holy Ghost are on his side. If one 
mode of attack does not succeed, let him in- 
stantly try another. Let him have omnipotent 
faith and persistence. Let him starve the gar- , 
rison into surrender if there is no other way! 

The gentlest manner and kindest tones must 
be employed, but with unyielding firmness. 
The glove may be soft as silk, but the grasp 
must be as strong asa vise. The writer can- 
not put into language the tremendous impor- 
tance of this personal work. There are many 
individuals who can be reached in no other 
way. They will not come to the meeting until 
they are captured and committed in private. 
Some of the strongest men and women can be 
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helped by personal conversation to begin a 
Christian life, who would withstand public ap- 
peals. When committed to begin seeking they 
will come to the meeting. Then their conver- 
sion and testimony add momentum to the 
work. One reached in this way opens the door 
to a family orneighbor. One winter, in B 5 





the author induced a prominent man and 


soldier, after an interview of two hours in his- 


office, to promise to begin a Christian life. At 
least ¢wenty more were afterward converted 
as the direct result of this man’s influence. 
The writer could never have won him in any 
other manner. And so in multitudes of in- 
stances has the success of the revival been 
traceable to the result of his private personal 
work outside of the meetings. In every revival 
he spent each day in this personal effort, and, 
when the evenings came, men and women were 
there to seek Christ who would not otherwise 
have crossed the threshold of the church. 
Some were even converted at home after these 
interviews before coming to the services. We 
cannot but urge every pastor to try this kind 
of work. It is mightily effective. Besides, it 
is one’s personal duty. The writer would be 
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ashamed to merit the compliment (?) that a 
lady paid to a predecessor in a certain church, 
‘Slike Dr, 
and lets people alone.” 

4. Another point. The pastor must plead 
urgently and persistently in the meetings to tn- 


He minds his own business, 





duce sinners to come openly to the altar. He 
should not yield this condition until after her- 
culean efforts. Often persistence wins. And 
ifall cannot be brought to the altar, then, be- 
fore closing, he may induce them to rise for 
prayers. The next night may bring them to 
the altar, if necessary. The writer would here 
emphasize the use of the altar. It is the most 
beautiful piece of furniture in the church. It 
is hallowed by penitence and prayer. The 
tears of the contrite and the praise of newborn 
souls have made it a sacred spot. It is the 
easiest, quickest gate into the kingdom of 
heaven. Coming to it isan open burning of 
the bridges behind the sinner. Inso doing he 
crosses the Rubicon. Its publicity has saved 
many tempted souls from drawing back. They 
were committed and must seek until they find. 
Magnify the altar; it means stronger converts. 
Let the tone of the voice be full of expectancy 
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and inspiration: The preacher’s confidence 
will be contagious. All this means hard work, 
tireless work, indefatigable work. But it is an 
untransferable obligation. “My Father work- 


” 


eth hitherto, and I work.” Is the servant 
above his Lord? 

Christ sought individuals in his ministry. 
He taught pastors the great value of personal 
effort in winning souls. He was master of the 
art. If he sat at the wellside, weary and 
_ heated with his journey, it was to use the 
prosaic request for a draught of water to lead 
the sinful woman of Samaria to a pure and 
holy life. If he met in the temple the Mag- | 
dalen, overwhelmed with the proofs of her 
shame, he smites her accusers into dumbness; 
and while looking into her heart he reads the 
penitence throbbing there, and only says, “ Go, 
and sinnomore!’’ Thereby he wona soul and 
bound her by the cords of gratitude to those 
feet which she afterward washed with her 
tears and wiped with the hair of her head. 
His apostles were all won individually. John 
and James as they mended their nets, Mat- 
thew as he sat at the receipt of custom, Andrew 
first, and then Peter his brother, and all the 
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rest, were individually led to discipleship by 
Christ’s personal appeal, “ Follow me.” He 
sought Nathanael sitting in the shade of a tree, 
and won Zaccheus from the branches of a 
sycamore. He strove to win the rich young 
man by personal entreaty; and who doubts 
that Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, in their lovely 
Bethany home, were trophies of his personal 
persuasion? Pastors will be wise to imitate 
the example of their Lord in the use of this 
method of individual appeal. 

So great is my conviction of the value of 
personal effort, as the result of a lifework in 
winning souls, that I cannot emphasize this 
method too strongly. If it were revealed to 
me from heaven by the archangel Gabriel that 
God had given me the certainty of ten years of 
life, and that as a condition of my eternal sal- 
vation I must win a thousand souls to Christ 
in that time; and if it were further conditioned 
to this end that I might preach every day for 
the ten years, but might not personally appeal 
to the unconverted outside the pulpit, or that I 
might not enter the pulpit during those ten 
years, but might exclusively appeal to individ- 
uals, I would not hesitate one moment to 
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make the choice of personal effort as the sole 
means to be used in securing the conversion of 
the thousand souls necessary to my own salva- 
tion. But God’s plan, that pastors shall be 
both evangelical preachers and walking evan- 
gelists, is the better way. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WALKING EVANGELISTS. 


HEN the Holy Spirit is richly outpoured 

on any community there is needed a new 
order of evangelists. Many churches and pas- 
tors then scan the horizon for some _ profes- 
sional worker to come to their aid. They see 
the need of a revival, and feel the breath of 
God in the community, but look away for some 
extraneous help. Yet there is in their midst 
the material which may be organized into most 
effective evangelism. After thirty years of 
experience in annual revivals, the writer is 
more than ever impressed with the need of 
walking evangelists. We means pastors and 
members, with a passion for souls, who shall 
go from house to house and shop to shop 
persuading men and women to be reconciled 
to God. Many unconverted persons do not 
attend the revival services. Some stay away 
because of indifference, and others from fear 
that they may be converted. Visits to these 
persons in private, personal conversation with 
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them ina yearning persuasive spirit, with all tact 
and long-suffering, and invariably with gentle- 
ness and tears in the voice, if not in the eyes, 
will awaken many to interest in their own sal- 
vation, and will induce their attendance on the 
meetings. If a dozen godly men and women 
will join the pastor, in any parish, in this 
house-to-house visitation, there will soon be 
new faces in the meetings and new penitents 
at the altar. One pastor induced ten men and 
twenty women to agree to take up this work 
prayerfully and earnestly. The next Sabbath 
there were fifty-seven persons at church who 
had not been accustomed to attend, as the di- 
rect fruits of that work. The second Sabbath 
there were a hundred and fifty strangers pres- 
ent, and at the close of the evening service 
twenty of them arose for prayers. The walk- 
ing evangelists did it. 

Jesus “went about doing good.” He was a 
walking evangelist. He sought the sheep which 
had no shepherd. He taught and reiterated 
this method of evangelism in many of his most 
effective parables. This is the truth of truths 
in his mission. “The Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” Not only 
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did he come to save, but to seek, the lost ones. - 
They will not seek him till he first seeks them. 
The lost ones were the burden of his heart. 
Then he transfers his mission to the Church. 
He says: “ As my father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.” We are charged with the same 
commission, and are impelled to the same 
work. We are to seek the lost. We deny 
Christ as our Master when we wait for them 
tocometous. If the love of Christ constrains 
us we will seek them. He teaches us to leave 
the ninety and nine in the church and go out 
and find the one which is lost. He makes this 
work so intense and unyielding that we must 
lay hold of the unsaved with that loving ear- 
nestness manifested by the angels who drew 
Lot and his family out of the doomed city. 
Christ commands the Church to go out “into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in.” This is the only way to solve the 
tremendous problem of reaching the multi- 
tudes continually perishing within the sound of 
our church bells. Mr. Moody’s answer to the 
question, ‘“‘ How shall we reach the masses?” 
was laconic, but divine—* Go for them !” 
This divine method is in the great commis- 
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sion, “Go ye.” ‘The Church has too long been 
singing, ‘“ Hold the fort!” It wants more 
men and women to move heroically on the 
enemy’s works. To sit down in our comforta- 
ble pews and felicitate ourselves on our goodly 
inheritance, while souls around us are dropping 
into eternal burnings with no earnest pleadings 
to save them, is a shameful travesty, a mocking 
burlesque of genuine Christianity. When we 
are filled with the love of Christ we cannot do 
this. When we put on the whole armor of 
God, our feet will be shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace, and we shall indeed be 
walking evangelists. 

The best preaching any pastor ever does is 
when from house to house he warns men with 
tears to flee from the wrath tocome. The best 
work the church ever does is in private con- 
versation, as the members visit the unsaved 
and plead with them to come to Christ. 
Thousands will be saved who cannot be 
reached in any other way, if the pastor and 
people will seek them as lost sheep. O! for 
ten thousand walking evangelists! The method 
will be found royally effective. With meet- 
ings held every night as rallying centers, the 
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personal visitation of the day brings in recruits 
for enlistment. In his own experience there 
was no part of the writer’s work that was so far- 
reaching and satisfactory. Many are thus 
really won to Christ before they come to the 
meetings and make their open commitment. 
In the public services the truth is addressed to 
the multitude; in private, to one alone. In 
public, men can transfer the application to 
others; in private, it is personal and untrans- 
ferable. In public, they throw up breastworks 
against the appeals of the pastor in the form 
of excuses, questions, and fancied difficulties ; 
in private, he can answer, explain, and sweep 
away all these delusions of Satan or of the car- 
nal mind. He there comes into close quarters 
with the sinner and can grapple with him most 
effectually. Hecan command a hearing, and 
compel personal candor, as in no other way. 
Besides, when he goes to one with evident 
solicitude, it makes an impression that no 
general address can create. It induces serious 
attention. It awakens deep personal concern. 
He can surround and capture souls singly. Pri- 
vately won, they come out openly for Christ, 
and this result extends the sweep of a revival. 
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One man is the center of a group. Get 
him, and the rest will follow. The private 
interview is the best method of reaching the 
leader. One winter the author went into the 
private office of a prominent official of a city 
government and asked to see him alone. He 
went to win that man to Christ. Meeting his 
excuses at every point, he pressed the question 
of personal surrender on his conscience with in- 
creasing tenderness and urgency. He showed 
him that he could begin that day, and told 
him how to begin aright. In two hours the 
man surrendered unconditionally, and the next 
night was at the meeting, openly sought Christ, 
and was converted. Many souls were con- 
verted as the direct result of that one man’s 
conversion. 

If the pastor cannot break the enemy’s lines 
in the meetings, he must break them outside 
‘the meetings and bring the prisoners into the 
church as trophies of victory. The more he 
makes it a hand-to-hand contest the grander 
the triumph. And this work is the best for 
the members of the church. They cannot long 
be walking evangelists without developing a 
strong passion for souls. This will drive them 
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to God for wisdom and grace. It will bring 
them to feel the need of the Holy Ghost, and 
to seek him. Prayer will become intense and 
agonizing. God, heaven, hell, sin, and eter- 
nity will become real, vivid, awful, awakening 
verities! Convinced of these tremendous real- 
ities, Christians will speak of them with power- 
ful effect on the conscience of the careless and 
unsaved. The full power of their words will 
be felt, because it is concentrated on one soul. 
God and conscience are always on the worker’s 
side. He is to go to men expecting to succeed. 
He should not go for a passing word, unless 
that is sufficient, but should sit down to a siege 
_ till the soul capitulates. - Pastors who have 
not earnestly tested this method know noth- 
ing of its masterful effectiveness. And the 
members look to him for an example. Ten 
thousand walking evangelists mean the con- 


version of one hundred thousand souls! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
REVIVAL POWER, 


T is of vast importance to study the phenom- 
ena and philosophy of revivals in order 

to have a thorough understanding of their 
nature. On one side such movements seem 
to be wholly the productions of man. Every- 
where the human instrumentalities appear in 
vigorous operation. The extra meetings with 
unusual interest gathering around them; the 
intensified type of preaching, adapted to move 
the heart and will to action; the fervent pray- 
ers, filled with anxious pleading for the salva- 
tion of the impenitent ; the solemn or joyful 
hymns which awaken the emotions and stir 
the soul with hope or fear; and the appeals 
of pastor and relatives to the unconverted to 
escape a burning hell—all are human agencies. 
They are purely*man’s machinery. The ob- 
server sees nothing but the earnest activity of 
his fellow-men. To the sinner or skeptic a re- 
vival is nothing else. And in too many re- 
vivals, it must be confessed, there is too much 
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dependence on this human machinery, and too 
little reliance on the dynamics of our holy re- 
ligion. Many churches are over-organized. In 
the Nashville Christian Advocate occurs the 
following forceful statement: ‘‘ The Church 
needs more power and not more machinery. 
It is a malign paradox of ecclesiastical history ~ 
that, as power declines, machinery increases.” 
No recent utterance of a strong thinker, save 
the matchless half dozen sentences of Mr. 
Gladstone on Christianity as the only subject 
worthy the world’s thought, contains such 
profound philosophy and so much practical 
wisdom for the Church of Jesus Christ. It 
makes one think of Spartan bands and Crom- 
wellian legions rushing on to victory. It has 
in it the secret of conquest. Nay, better; 
such an utterance unfolds the mystery of prim- 
itive, conquering Christianity. It reminds the 
Church of the only source of victorious strength 
—divine power. 

From the patient study of the subject of re- 
vival power in Christian history the conviction 
will strengthen that the Church is tending in 
the wrong direction when it multiplies and 
depends so much upon machinery, and seems 
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to realize so little its absolute helplessness 
without divine power. Stand at the beginning 
of Church history and study the facts. Christ 
is the great teacher sent down from heaven. 
The whole philosophy of Christian conquest is 
contained in the New Testament. It has the 
seal of divine authority. It is simple and sub- 
limg, ample and almighty. What is this phi- 
losophy ? Not machinery, but power. Ask 
of Christ the secret of his ability to shake 
Judea and undermine the heathen philos- 
- ophies and religions. What machinery did he 
use? Means with him were at a minimum, 
but power was at a maximum. His words 
were almost wholly the means employed. But 
what force was in those utterances! Men stood 
astonished at his marvelous speech. He em- 
ployed the same vocables used by other men, 
but they were surcharged with a power that — 
the words of others never possessed. ‘“ What 
aword is this!’”” men cried. Euroclydon is 
hushed by his voice, and at his bidding the 
tumultuous waters sleep! When he anoints 
the blind eyes of the beggar with clay it is his 
command, “Go, wash,” which opens a ravish- 
ing vision of beauty before that once sightless 
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man. When he touches the ear of the deaf it 
is his word, ‘“‘ Ephphatha,” which makes that 
aural tomb of silence to become a whispering . 
gallery of sweet sounds. It is his words that 
heal the lepers and raise the dead. Machinery 
had little place in his ministry. Divine power 
was supreme; and when the Lord commis- 
sioned and sent forth the apostles for the ex- 
tension of the Church, he still bore in mind 
this great principle of Christian conquest. 

If it be argued that Christ’s ministry was 
exceptional and not designed to indicate the 
methods of Church activities for future ages, 
we make a twofold rejoinder: 

1. His ministry was at least typical and illus- 
trative of the secret of greatest success in the 
effort to bring the world to accept him as Lord 
and Saviour. 

2. In his instructions to his apostles and in 
his guarantee of the plenary guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, during the critical epoch of the 
establishment of the new faith, is found the 
essential and perpetual condition of success ; 
for though immutable forms of Church econ- 
omy are not given, there is disclosed the im- 
mutable secret of Christian conquest for all ages. 
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If Christ did‘ not secure this supreme pos- 
session to his Church in his own teachings and 
in the superintending guidance of the Holy 
Spirit who was sent in his name, then he did 
not give us a complete and perfected system 
of faith. Yet the author cannot believe this. 
One must hold, who accepts the adequacy of 
Christianity to effect the world’s redemption, 
that Christ has revealed the whole secret in 
the New Testament. And what was his 
supreme teaching to those nearest him as to 
the source of unfailing success? Is there a 
word about careful attention to organization 
and ecclesiastical machinery? Nay, he refers 
only casually to these. But everywhere the 
recurring idea is that of power. The seventy 
went forth without scrip or wallet, but were 
clothed with power over diseases and devils and 
poisonous reptiles. And as Christ neared the 
hour of his departure, leaving his followers to do 
greater works than he had done, what was his 
confidential disclosure as to the means of their 
great success? Did he speak of perfect ma- 
chinery or the invention of mechanisms? He 
uttered nota syllable on this modern craze ; 
but simply said, “ Tarry ye in the city of Jeru- 
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salem, until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” An empowered ministry and Church 
were his only thought for that day and for all 
subsequent ages. 

The early Christians also went forth, turning 
the world “upside down,” because of their 
endowment of power. Poor in all else, they 
were rich in the heavenly gift. They had no 
alms to give a crippled beggar, but they had 
authority to say to him, “ Rise up and walk!” 
Even the shadow of one of the apostles had 
more potency to heal the sick than has all 
the machinery of modern Church organization. 
And all the early disciples had power after the 
Holy Ghost came upon them. They appointed 
no committees and formed no organizations to 
do the work of evangelization, but, individ- 
ually empowered, proceeded to accomplish 
their holy mission. 

That heroic period which Neander beauti- 
fully calls the “time of planting and training 
of the Church,” when self-sacrifice was the law 
of life and martyrdom its coronation, also re- 
veals the least ecclesiastical machinery. But 
this era, when the greatest wisdom was needed 
in the primitive Church to meet the assaults of 
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Jewish learning, to foil the subtleties of Greek 
philosophy, and to defy imperial persecutions 
and the hatred of barbaric hordes, discloses 
the possession of tremendous resources of 
divine power. When, however, in a few cen- 
turies this same Church had conquered the 
Roman world, had admitted into membership 
vast hordes of baptized barbarians, had _ be- 
come drunk with intoxicating ambitions and 
the lusts of worldly dominion, and had largely _ 
lost the infallible evidences of divine power, 
machinery was invented and multiplied as 
never again in its history. The era of the 
least divine power in the Church was the 
period of her greatest dependence on machin- 
ery. Myths were made dogmas; the baseless 
inventions of priestcraft were exalted into 
canons of faith; pagan superstitions were or- 
ganized into Christian verities. And, as if this 
drunken passion for ecclesiastical conquest by 
machinery were not satiated, the mad Church, 
bereft by apostasy of spiritual power but lust- 
ful of still wider dominion in the world, organ- 
us ized the further machinery of Mariolatry and 
saint worship, of purgatorial fires and masses 
for the dead. 
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In all subsequent ages the period of maxi- 
mum spiritual power has been characterized 
by the minimum of machinery. Every genu- 
ine reformation in the history of God’s Church 
has witnessed the discarding of a vast amount 
of complicated mechanism invented in a cor- 
rupt period. Did not the sixteenth century 
reformations in Germany and England break 
into fragments much of the old Roman Catho- 
lic machinery? Yet did not these very ref- 
ormations fail to realize the fullest expecta- 
tions because they retained too much of the 
worn-out and worthless machinery of Rome? 
Have not elaborate organizations, stately 
ecclesiastical forms, and imposing cathedrals 
always tended to formalism and feebleness 
of spiritual power? Have not baptismal re- 
generation, sacramentalism, ritualism, and 
churchism largely displaced the simple, sub- 
lime dependence of men on the power of God 
in the Holy Ghost? 

When Wesleyan Methodism arose within a 
Church possessing the most complete ecclesi- 
astical machinery, did not the providence of 
God force Wesley to displace much of the 
old mechanism and substitute for it a simpler 
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economy? Yet'while Wesley, with great sagac- 
ity, discarded the old and organized a new 
Church mechanism, he only adopted it as di- 
vine Providence plainly indicated the necessity. 
Power was his supreme reliance. When he 
found great forces unharnessed he was led of 
God, though often against his previous ideas, 
to adopt new methods for the employment of 
these unused energies. Witness his utilization 
of the class meeting, the service of local 
preachers, field preaching, the itineracy, and 
other modes of Church activity. He did not 
multiply machinery, but discarded the worn- 
out and useless for the effective, always dimin- 
ishing mechanism and increasing power. 
American Methodism reveals the same wise 
economy. Dynamics, not mechanics, have 
- characterized the heroic periods of her history. 
Her most brilliant and mighty victories in 
theological controversy, in evangelism, in re- 
form of social wrongs, and in swift marches of 
‘occupation into frontier empires, have been 
won by power rather than by machinery. We 
do not forget that she is one of the thor- 
oughly organized denominations, nor that some 
parts of her polity are peculiarly effective; 
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but it has been the Spirit operating through 
her mechanism which has brought success. 
It was the silent Corliss engine, and not the 
clattering machinery, at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial which was the center of power for that 
great exhibition. 

Machinery is not power, but the means 
through which power accomplishes results. In 
mechanics it is estimated (as the writer be- 
lieves) that one third of the power is consumed 
or lost by friction. To multiply machinery 
without additional power is, therefore, to multi- 
ply weakness. While Methodism may rightfully 
claim to have the lightest running mechanism 
of any Church, dare she claim that her power 
has increased in proportion to the increase of 
her agencies? Is not the pronounced tend- 
ency to multiply agencies rather a confession 
of conscious lack of power? And, in the felt 
ineffectiveness of our present agencies to 
accomplish what ought to be done, are we not 
moving in the wrong direction when we seek 
new machinery rather than more power from 
God? In a certain number of the Zzon’s 
Herald seven or eight columns (as the author 
recalls) were devoted to the enumeration of 
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the Methodistic agencies which center in 
Boston. This enumeration presented an im- 
pressive array of ecclesiastical machinery in a 
region that exhibits an unsurpassed type of 
intelligent, vigorous Methodism. Yet one 
could not but think that if such excellent and 
vast agencies were empowered with all the 
efficiency which the Holy Ghost is able and 
willing to bestow, even greater triumphs would 
attend the operations of our Church in that 
important center. The same would be true in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
other centers. And the discussions in the 
preachers’ meetings of several large cities show 
that Methodism is inquiring devoutly for the 
sources of greater power. When they are on 
their knees men do not feel the need of more 
machinery, but of more divine strength. The 
heart and conscience, in the presence of God, 
are safer guides to the sources of power and 
efficiency than the intellect in the study. 

One thing should not be left unsaid. No 
one doubts concerning this invention and mul- 
tiplication of agencies that all are proposed by 
good men and women, and under the best of 
motives. These workers know the lamentable 
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needs of the Master's vineyard, and are moved 
by burdened hearts to provide for such exigen- 
cies. But the conviction grows that the Church 
is moving in the wrong direction as it increases 
machinery. The overwhelming need is more 
divine power outpoured on her present agen- 
cies. She can get this quicker, easier, surer, 
than she can devise new machinery. The gift 
is free to all. It is suited to all. It makes 
effective all classes, and without this power 
from on high all machinery is useless. 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel, Steele, than’ whom 
perhaps no man is better qualified by New 
Testament learning and by spiritual insight to 
speak, says that the chief peril of the Church 
to-day is the ancient sin of forsaking God, the 
living fountain, and the hewing out of broken 
cisterns, with the substitution of human agen- 
cies for divine power. Or, to quote the precise 
words given by him in another paragraph: 
“The trend of modern Protestantism is toward 
a growing feebleress of grasp upon the Holy 
Spirit as a reality and a practical disuse of this 
source of spiritual life and power.” In other 
words, do not the manifold agencies now em- 
ployed lessen the direct and implicit reliance 
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of the Church upon the one omnipotent Agent ? 
Does it not lean too much on its machinery 
and too little on its God? Should it not seek 
for power to work its present agencies up to 
their fullest capaeity ? 

Let the writer suggest two or three practical 
applications of the subject, since the habit of 
the pastorate is yet strong upon him. 

1. As to individual efficiency. Every faithful 
pastor mourns that in his church “ the laborers 
are few.” New methods, which have been 
projected from time to time to call out greater 
lay activity, have largely failed. Is more new 
machinery needed? What hope is there that 
it will be more effective? The spiritual con- 
dition remaining the same, will the church 
work the new methods more efficiently than 
the old? Novelty soon loses its charm. Well 
does the Editor of the New York Christian Ad- 
‘vocate say that “the machinery now deemed 
necessary to carry forward the work which was 
originally committed by Christ and his apostles 
to the loyalty, devotion, and philanthropy of 
individual Christians is something appalling. 
New plans to do things that require no plan 
are constantly broached.” What is needed on 
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the part of the laity is “a mind to work,” and 
then’a long audience with God until they re- 
ceive power from on high. Then our present 
Methodistic agencies will be adequate. Per- 
sonal activity always finds a channel for per- 
formance when inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
What tremendous forces lie sleeping in the 
membership of the Church that an empowering 
baptism of the Spirit would wake into glorious 
and irresistible activities! Loving, patient, 
persistent preaching on the matter of personal 
responsibility will rouse the sleeping giant. 
More power and the wheels will move! 

2. As to revival needs. When Methodism 
ceases to be a revival Church her glory will 
have departed. In seeking revivals many seek 
new machinery. But the need is more divine 
power. Our agencies are all-sufficient. With 
the laity consecrated and empowered for in- 
dividual efficiency, as above seen, each pastor 
who is filled with a passion for souls and with 
divine power has all the machinery needed fora 
glorious revival. Exercising that consummate 
generalship over his church forces which every 
pastor should learn to use, the power of God 
will, sooner or later, make him the victorious 
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leader of a revival on every charge. When the 
pastorand people write on their banner, “ This 
one thing I do,” that thing will be done. God's 
power has affinity for willing workers. If all the 
time and thought that are spent in planning new 
machinery were devoted wholly to consecration, 
believing prayer, and direct work for the con- 
version of men, one million souls would be 
yearly added to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. May God send us more power! 

3. As to the effect on the world. One crown- 
ing result of a mighty awakening is its demon- 
stration to skeptical men of the reality of 
those invisible but tremendous forces which 
break forth and operate through the Church, 
and which sweep in upon sin and unbelief with 
overwhelming power. When men whoat first 
see nothing supernatural in revival methods 
afterward feel the electric thrill of that divine 
power which reveals sin as death, and Christ as 
the resurrection and the life, they realize that 
there is a divine omnipotence in Christianity. 
Here then is the gift the Church wants in re- 
vivals, power over the world. ‘Ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
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you.” Our methods and machinery are useless 
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until we are endued with might from on high. } 
All grace is with our Christ for his people. We 
may have it for the seeking. It is a gift. All 
our arrangements and methods can produce 
but a spurious revival without this divine be- 
stowment. One breath of the Holy Ghost will 
makea revival genuine! O, for power from on 


high! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
EVANGELISTS AND REVIVALS. 


Sore the Church employ evangelists in 

the work of revivals? By all means—but 
not the hirelings / We cannot have revivals 
without evangelists. The best evangelist is the 
ordained pastor. For what else are we called 
of God and consecrated by the Church but to 
be evangelists in our own churches? Since 
there are some pastors who divest themselves 
of the royal robes of their highest functions, 
pluck the crown from their kingly brows and 
- cast it away, God, in his mercy to a suffering 
Church and dying world, thrusts out real evan- 
gelists to do the work that his chosen ministers 
decline to do. There are a few great and 
honored evangelists who seem to have been 
raised up of God, not so much for the conver- 
sion of men—though they bring multitudes to 
Christ—as for the purpose of teaching and 
stimulating thousands of pastors to become 
wise and successful soul-winners. All honor 
to these! Yet the plan of God is not that 
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this world shall be converted by special evan- 
gelists, but by the pastors and churches. 

But, it may be asked, does not the Bible 
recognize the office of evangelists? Most cer- 
tainly it does, nor would we have it other- 
wise. A supernatural Christianity, vital with 
divine power, will produce evangelists. God 
has given them to his Church. Christ made 
his apostles evangelists. Paul was a flaming 
revivalist. The primitive Christians were 
largely evangelists. But these early evangel- 
ists, whose office was of God, did not go to 
the established churches and hold revivals. 
They went into communities where there were 
no churches, preaching mightily the Gospel, 
producing great awakenings, and founding 
great churches. They were not professional 
revivalists, securing large compensation from 
the churches for doing the work of the pastors. 
Rather, they were pioneers on the frontiers 
of early Christianity, pushing its conquests out- 
ward and onward. They were the men who 
evangelized non-Christian communities and 
organized churches. No truer successors to 
the Bible office of evangelist have been known 
in ecclesiastical history than the primitive 
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Methodist itinerants. They were all evangel- 
ists of apostolic type. They went into towns 
and cities where the people were perishing for 
the bread of life, preached to them in barns, in 
schoolhouses, in courthouses, or in the open 
field, and there planted the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. On the frontiers to-day this 
same kind of apostolic evangelist is at work on 
the old scriptural line, doing the work which 
God ordained the evangelists to do. : 
But the “professional” evangelist has no 
charter from the Bible. He bears no likeness to 
the incumbent of the office which was instituted 
in New Testament times. He feels no “call” to 
the work of an evangelist in new communities 
and frontier regions, where he must depend 
like Paul upon the labor of his own hands for 
support, O, no! Great as is the need for 
this work, and wide as are the doors of oppor- 
tunity, he answers no Macedonian cry to come 
over and help. He prefers the large towns 
and cities, where there are strong churches and 
pastors, who ought to have revivals without 
his help. Why does he not go to the weak 
churches which need the uplifting and strength- 
ening increase ofa great revival? He could not 
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here make sure of the hundred dollars, more or 
less, at which he values his weekly services! 
He could not sell his song book (for almost 

every evangelist has one of his own on which 
he realizes profits in each new place), nor widély 
sell his photograph! No evangelist of apos- 
tolic days had this thrifty tendency. Unless 
there is conceded to some of these modern 
evangelists all the privileges they demand, in- 
cluding supremacy over the pastors in conduct- 
ing the services, their love for perishing sin- 
ners will not materialize! It must be acknowl- | 
edged that some evangelists do much good, 
while many others do much harm. There is a 
cheap and irresponsible class—their name is 
legion—of self-constituted “ evangelists ’? who 
ought to be repudiated everywhere. Reformed 
actors, reclaimed prize fighters, and all such 
characters, should not be recognized as evan- 
gelists. The great mass of these men who set 
up in revival work ought to remain in the ranks 
of the local church, working with their might 
and following some honorable self-supporting 


’ 


vocation. 
Bishop Foster thus refers to evangelists: “I 
want to say here now, with great emphasis, 
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without prejudice or passion, as a result of 
careful and conscientious observation for 
twenty years, that the roving evangelists, who 
are employed by the preacher or the church 
without anybody being responsible for their 
teaching or character, have been one of the 
greatest plagues and misfortunes that ever 
struck our Church. They have weakened the 
-hold of the pastors on the people. They have 
destroyed the confidence of the people in their 
ministers. They have produced and fostered 
the idea—it has been part of their capital to 
favor the idea—that the regular minister could 
not do this work; that they had a special com- 
mission for it and special adaptation. So that 
oftentimes the minister has come handicapped 
and bound to the service of the congregation. 
And there is such an absence of faith and hope 
among the people that he cannot be used in 
quickening and awakening many souls. It 
paralyzes us. I want to emphasize that. It 
paralyzes us in our relations to the churches. 
And I want to say it with measured and care- 
ful utterance: they have acted largely as vam- 
pires on the vitals of the Church, and have ex- 
hausted in many cases its funds for support, to 
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the detriment of those who were entitled to 
receive them. I speak from deep conviction, 
and from a large field of observation; and the 
sooner we can change this state of affairs, the 
better it will be for the Church.” 

Upon this subject the Rev, Dr. W. N. 
McElroy has written as follows: “It is said in 
one instance, which may serve as illustration 
for all, that the members of the church in a 
private meeting were pledged to present them- 
selves at the altar when the call was made for 
penitents, When they did so the matter was 
presented to the congregation as a great work 
of the Spirit, and they were urged to join in 
with it as a spontaneous movement which bore 
evidence to the mighty working of divine 
power, and was so reported. It is doubtless 
all fair and right for hunters to use dead birds 
to entrap other birds, but it scarcely comports 
with the dignity and sacredness of a work of 
divine grace to use decoys of any kind. Such 
things destroy reverence, bring the subject of 
religion into disrepute, and disgust thoughtful 
and reverent people, repelling them from the 
Church. Common sense methods of Christian 
work are right, and it is our duty to use them at 
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all times; but ‘all covert tricks, hidden snares, 
clap-trap, and paraphernalia of deception, pious 
frauds, and pantomimic lying are an outrage 
upon religion and an abomination before God.” 

Revivals brought about by men who can use 
‘tricks’ area curse toany church. No wonder 
that a certain official board, after an experience 
of this kind, when it was proposed to have a 
second evangelist, said (to quote again from 
Dr. McElroy): “‘No! we have not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the one we had last 
year. There had been five hundred conver- 
sions reported from that church the previous 
year and they had not yet gotten over it. 
Think of a church having to wait to recover 
from the effects of a revival! To have to re- 
cuperate its energies and forces, and recover 
its strength before it could have another! 
Strange, is it not?’? Whoever heard of re- 
vival services conducted by the pastor and the 
church that left such a legacy of weakness and 
prostration? The writer excepts from the pre- 
ceding strictures all those noble men whose work 
ts wrought in righteousness, the fruit of which 
abides after many days. But he insists that 
every pastor should be his own evangelist. 
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Has God given the pastor the right to nullify 
the highest function of his office? The separa- 
tion of the pastoral from the evangelistic offices 
has brought only weakness to the ministry and 
harm to the Church. ‘The exceptions,” says 
Dr. McElroy, “are rare indeed where God does 
this, or where the Church should permit it. 
The providential call should be so clear as to 
be unmistakable. There may be, now and 
then, one who is called to be an evangelist and 
not a pastor, but there is hardly one called to 
be a pastor who is not called to be an evan- 
gelist also, and who cannot be, if he will pay 
the price in thought, effort, and prayer neces- 
sary to be one.” 

That our Church still maintains her apos- 
tolic power and zeal toa large degree is demon- 
strated by the fact that during the winter of 
1893-4 over one hundred thousand souls were 
converted at her altars. And, what is still 
more encouraging, the large proportion of 
these converts have been brought to Christ by 
the diligent, conscientious labors of the pastors 
and lay members. This guarantees a class of 
converts better trained and more closely 
wedded to the local church; and also a church 
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more loving and spiritual into whose bosom 
and nurture these converts shall come to be 
mothered. There must be a conviction that 
the pastor and the local church are sufficient, 
with God’s guaranteed blessing, to prosecute 
revival work successfully. On this scriptural 
principle we are to proceed. We postulate 
the help of God as assured. Then we believe 
that the faithful labors of the pastor and church 
are sufficient to secure the salvation of souls, 
in individual and in multiplied conversions. 
Often when pastors have the conviction 
that the conversion of souls is the supreme 
work of the ministry, they lack confidence in 
the sufficiency of the local church to accom- 
plish the results, even when the help of God is 
assured. Desiring, yea, anxious for the glorious 
work, they turn their eyes from the word of 
God and the promised power of the Holy 
Ghost and begin to scan the horizon in search 
of some flaming evangelist. This paralyzes 
any hope of success by their own labors. The 
pastor who directs his thought to. extraneous 
help discounts the possibility of a revival under 
his own ministry. Doubting himself, he doubts 
God through himself. Of course he cannot 
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have a revival. He thinks he cannot. The 
nerve of victory is cut. His faith is gone, and 
he will not—has no confidence to—use the 
God-ordained means that will promote a re- 
vival. Or, if he makes feeble, pantomimic use 
of the best methods, he has no heart, no vim, 
no faith in the work, and consequently fails. 
All this time he has been conferring with the 


- church about the work of the Lord, and has 


communicated to them the idea that if they 
only had the right kind of an evangelist there 
would be a revival. His lack of confidence 
becomes contagious, and the church begins to 
look for success only by means of foreign aid. 
The faith of both is now dead. They see a 
land full of the Anakim, but do not see the God 
of Israel, who has promised to give them the 
land by victorious conquest over the giants. 
Thus we see how good men paralyze the 
arm of the Lord. Hecannot do many mighty 
works among them because of their unbelief. 
O, that all might be inspired with the faith 
that the pastor and the local church are able, 
by God’s blessing, to secure a genuine revival! 
Until this conviction is a granite fact in their 
faith and labors, there is little hope of a revival 
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without an evangelist. It may be said rever- 
ently, but confidently, that any pastor and 
local church which will pay the price can have a 
revival. United in purpose, faith, and hard 
work in God’s appointed way, they are certain of 
the times of refreshing. And why not? The 
writer knows the reply of many, so often is it 
reiterated : ‘I have no gift or adaptation for 
this work.” But Bishop Foster says: “This 
kind of remark may have one of several pater- 
nities. No doubt in some cases it represents 
modesty—sometimes it is an affectation of 
modesty—but more frequently it means simply, 
‘I have no taste for that kind of work.’.. . But 
are you sure that you lack this gift of awaken- 
ing power? Or, may you not have uncon- 
sciously fallen into one of many snares which 
the adversary has spread about this point? 
... Icannot doubt that many pass through 


years of their ministry without seeing any 


visible effects from one or other of these rea- 
sons, rather than because God has withheld 
from them the requisite gifts. . . . Now, what, 
under the circumstances, is the plain duty of 
the minister? Can he, therefore, give up the 
idea of awakening men, and as many of them 
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as possible? Surely not. He must simply 
proceed, with all the power God has given him, 
in a legitimate and sensible method, to warn, 
entreat, and arouse his hearers to accept the 
invitation of the Gospel and be saved; and 
when his awakening appeals have produced 
their proper effect he must, in every proper 
way, guide the awakened and penitent soul to 
his Saviour in the most direct manner possible.” 
Which means that He who made Aaron’s rod 
to bud and blossom can make all our dull gifts 
flame with divine power. But, so long as we 
think we cannot, we cannot. 

Let the author encourage any troubled 
young pastor by a word of personal testimony. 
No one ever began the ministry more diffident, 
more easily embarrassed, more afraid to speak 
to persons, or more ignorant of the way to do 
it, than the writer. He often became so con- 
fused that neither the people nor he himself 
could make any sense out of what he was saying. 
Frequently he was tempted of Satan to feel 
that he had no call nor adaptation to the work. 
At last he determined, by the help of God, 
to be a soul-saving pastor. It cost him ten 
years of hard work before he began to under- 
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stand some of.the methods of success, and for 
the whole thirty years he has been learning 
diligently in thisschool. But in his poor blun- 
dering work this conviction has solidified into 
purpose. and faith—that the pastor and local 
church are sufficient for producing a revival 
under the assured power of the Holy Ghost. 
We dare nat believe less. 

And now let us state the divine philosophy 
of revivals found in the Bible. There are two 
distinct agencies engaged in promoting all gen- 
uine revivals: the dzvzne and the human agency. 
The divine agency is a constant, invariable 
power, working toward the salvation of men, not 
arbitrarily, as the old theory of revivals taught, 
but in coordination with his appointed agents. 
The human agency is an inconstant, variable 
power, sometimes working and sometimes in- 
active; and when operative, working with dif- 
ferent degrees of efficiency in different persons. 
God is unchangeable in love, mercy, and power 
—yesterday, to-day, and forever the same. And 
yet he has conditioned the manifestation of 
his love and power on the human agency. The 
failure to havea constant revival is not in the 
will of God, nor in the law of the Spirit, but in 
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the human conditions. Whenever the human 
agency meets the divine agency in coopera- 
tion there always follows a revival. It maybe 
daily, as in the early Church, or annually,.or 
decennially; but whenever man fulfills the 
condition as a co-worker with God the latter < 
gives the increase. Hence it is philosophical 
and scriptural to labor for a revival at any 
time. And what intelligent men mean by 
“laboring for a revival” is simply to use the 
means which God has appointed to this end. 
Then he stands pledged to honor these means. 
Perpetual revivals are the ideal, but they have 
no more been realized than perpetual motion. 
Theories of both have been propounded, but 
the actual realization has not been attained. 
Believing in this principle that. the divine 
agency is always ready to cooperate with man, 
it is reasonable to work for a revival at any 
time when the pastor and church are willing to 
come up to the help of the Lord. Luther’s 
epigram is true: “The Lord is a good worker, 
but loves to be helped.’’ When, therefore, 
man is prepared to meet God in cooperation, % 
a revival is in sight. \ This conviction is funda- 
mental to the success of the pastor. When he 
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is himself aflame with the revival spirit; when 
he clears away distractions and holds all his 
forces steadily to this one aim; when he feels 
that the salvation of souls is his supreme work, 
and determines to concentrate all powers on its 
attainment; when he is convinced that the 
local church is able to go up and possess the 
land, and determines to take it; and when 
faith in God’s invariable readiness to save im- 
pels the people to dotheir part in hearty work, 
then is a revival sure to come without an evan- 
gelist. It will come from God as his blessing 
in the legitimate use of the appointed means. 
It will not be “gotten up,” but will come 
down from heaven with power! 

Before an extra meeting is held the signs 
will appear. The late President Joseph Cum- 
mings, of Evanston, said: “‘The set time for 
any soul to be saved is when that soul is will- 
ing to submit and be saved. The set time for 
the church to have an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit and a revival is when the church is will- 
ing to consecrate itself and cooperate with 
God in his work.’’ It is always zow with God. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PREACHING IN REVIVALS. 


Rowe oS are born of the Holy Spirit. 

Revivals are born of mighty intercessory 
prayer. Both these statements are true. The 
wrestling prayer that generates revivals is itself 
begotten of the Holy Spirit, and the soul is suf- 
fused with still more copious effusions of the 
same Spirit as the mighty intercessions con- 
tinue from day to day. But it is the plan of 
God to make the preaching of the cross of 
Christ the supreme fulcrum in lifting this 
sunken world up into the light and life eternal. 
Ridiculous philosophy, says the world. Puerile 
does it seem thus to raise a sinful man out of 
the mire and dirt and set him upon a rock, 
shouting the praises of a redeeming God! It 
would be puerile if that tongue were not tipped 
with the almightiness of God’s truth and the 
power of the Holy Spirit. But he never chooses 
a futile instrument even though the conceit of 
the world stigmatizes his plan as foolish. He 


confounds skeptical men by his infinite wis- 
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dom, and justifies his ways of working by the 
success which results. Hence the Bible de- 
clares: “ Hath not. God made foolish the wis- 
dom of this world? For after that in the wis- 
dom of God the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” This is 
God’s ordained instrument for saving mankind. 
Some of it may be “foolish,” but more of it is 
empowered and effectual. The world will never 
be converted without preaching. Science, 
philosophy, literature, and the power of the 
press have not been ordained to this high func- 
tion. Therefore, preaching must ever remain 
the chief instrument in revivals. We must 
use it with unwavering faith in its potency. 
And we must wield this mighty sword as 
masters of the art. 

But preaching in revivals is to be of a special 
type. It is for immediate effect. It is to do 
execution on the spot. Hence it must be at 
close range, adapted, inspired,anointed. There 
can be no substitute for the preaching of the 
Gospel, in saving men. Other instruments, 
such as singing, the religious press, the social 


means of grace, and personal appeal, are 
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valuable auxiliaries in the work of Christ; 
but the proclamation of the everlasting truth. 
is.the supreme and divinely ordained instru- 
ment for the conversion of the world. It is 
equally effective in Christian and heathen lands. 
As deep calleth unto deep, so soul calleth unto _ 
soul in the inspired preaching of the Gospel. 
It is the vibrating chords in one heart smitten 
by the touch of the Spirit that thrill the chords 
of another heart. Hope, fear, sympathy, pa- 
thos, sorrow, triumph, are vehicles to carry the 
truth of God into human hearts with mighty 
effectiveness. 

1. Hence the pastor's own spiritual condition ts 
a vital factor in revival preaching. While his 
religious state is an element ‘of success in all 
church work, it is especially important in the 
set time for a revival. As more of the success of 
revival meetings depends upon him than any 
other worker, so more depends on the spiritual 
state of the pastor than on all other elements 


-of his outfit. The personal equation is here 


immense. The minister’s close life with Christ 
is his strength. Let it be repeated—the per- 
sonal character of the pastor is the greatest 
factor in the preaching through which he seeks 
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to win men. Rev. Dr. Dale, of England, who 
delivered the course of lectures on preaching 
at Yale University a few years since, made 
this theme the foundation of his addresses. 
The greatest quality in good preaching is the 
holy character of the man. Here is his power. 
And is it not philosophical? He is to repre- 
sent and to be the mouthpiece of God to the 
people. God and his truth are holy. The 
message from him and his word is holy. Will 
not the messenger that bears this message to 
dying men have more power with God and 
men when he is a spiritual, holy man? He 
who comes out of the holy of holies where he 
has seen and heard Jehovah speaking to him 
in personal pardon, peace, and power, is best 
prepared to be the embassador of God to per- 
suade men to repent. He cannot interpret 
God and the Bible to the best effect unless he 
is full of both. Unspiritual men, even bad 
men, have sometimes been able to do good 
work in revivals in spite of their unworthy 
character because that fact was unknown, and 
because they used the truth of God, which is 
mighty. But had they been holy men in real- 
ity they could have achieved greater wonders. 
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Besides, a company of godly members stood 
behind the false leader, and these God could 
not fail to answer as they lifted up “ holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting.” A godly church 
may float an unworthy pastor fora time, but he 
can have no genuine power in preaching unless 
God be with him and speak through him. Be- 
hind what he says is his character, and this is , 
his divinest eloquence, his royal diadem. This 
is his supreme preaching force. It carries the 
conviction of sincerity. Men have confidence in 
him; God speaks through him. The Holy 
Ghost has affinity for him. His mouth is the 
scabbard from which leaps the two-edged 
sword. He stands before the perishing, who 
quake under the terrors of the law from which 
he has been delivered by an arm of mercy, 
and exults in the peace and joy of God renewed 
to him in the latest. closet hour. He has the 
liberty of the sons of God as he preaches, pleads, 
and prays forthe unsaved. He isa man of God. 
His presence is fragrant with spices from the 
garden of the Lord. His words are those of 
one who has been with Jesus, and learned of 
him, and are sweet with his sweetness. This 
genuineness is power—the power of sincerity. 
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2. Revival preaching aims at definite and tm- 
mediate results. The pastor has an intense 
yearning for the conversion of sinners. His 
telescope brings into view a soul, wondrously 
endowed, capable of heavenly bliss, redeemed 
by Christ, but ruined by sin, and going down 
to death eternal! It is sinking into the black- 
ness of darkness! It can be, it must be saved. 
Scores, hundreds more are also seen to be in 
peril. He must arrest their attention and tell 
them that Christ will save them zow. This is 
revival preaching. It aims at immediate re- 
sults, definite results, glorious results. It can- 
not wait. The good news is fire shut up in 
the preacher’s bones, and he must tell it. He 
yearns for lost souls. In this state of mind he 
will preach with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. No labored sermons to exalt 
himself can he utter. They would blister his 
lips!’ The pastor cannot mock the duty of 
the hour. He dare not think of self. The 
blood of Christ is streaming for the guilty, and 
he must tell them of that wondrous mercy. 
There is life fora look at the Crucified! In 
such preaching there will be nothing to attract 
attention to the sermon, but everything to in- 
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vite notice to the ¢vwth. Absorbed by his pas- 


~sion for souls, his mind and heart and will all 


converge on the overmastering duty of the 
hour—to save those for whom Christ died. 
He will preach 


“ As never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


3. Revival preaching should be plain and 
simple. Rhetoric and ornament which might 
be admissible at other times are impertinent 
in revival preaching. Sinners are not to be 
dazzled and delighted, but brought under 
conviction of sin, awakened to repentance 
and faith, and induced to seek pardon and 
peace through Jesus Christ. Hence the preach- 
ing should be so simple and plain that any 
sinner may clearly see the way of salvation 
and understand just what he must do to be 
saved. Many are really ignorant of what they 
must do. We tell them to “repent and be- 
lieve.” These terms, so clear to us, convey no 
adequate meaning to them. They are in the 
dark; they are confused in their judgments; 
they are often confounded by conflicting emo- 
tions which they cannot describe nor under- 
stand. They need help. They want plain in- 
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struction. Often it is not obstinacy of the will, 
nor love of sin, but simply lack of knowledge 
as to what todo that keeps them from coming 
to Christ. They do not deserve denunciation, 
but tender and helpful teaching. They really 
want to be saved, but know not how. They 
are ‘not far from the kingdom of God,” and 
may easily be shown the door by which to 
enter. This has been the author’s observation 
in hundreds of instances. They imagine certain 
conditions must obtain in them, and especially 
certain states of “ feeling,” before they can act. 
Hence the delay. Probably more persons are 
confused at this point of “ feeling ” than at any 
other. ‘They have conceived that they ought 
to “ feel”’ thus and thus as a condition prepar- 
atory to any action. They imagine they ought 
not to pray, nor take any step, unless they are 
stirred by certain preconceived emotions. They 
are bound hand and foot. They will not act 
until shown a “more excellent way.” Clear 
statement, plain preaching that sets forth the 
way to Christ is now demanded. It is a crisis. 
Expert work is necessary. The preacher should 
freely uSe incidents and illustrations that will 
show the way—not hackneyed or common- 
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place illustrations, but fresh, impressive, and 
moving ones. Whitefield made very large use 
of local incidents. Mr. Moody illustrates with | 
telling effect. We should study to so present 
the truth that the blind shall see and the 
ignorant know. The author was accustomed 
to ponder and invent analogies and _ illustra- 
tions that would make clear to the uncon- 
verted what they must do to be saved. Then, 
when the truth is made plain, it must be 
followed with the most urgent appeal for im- 
mediate decision and decisive action. Sinners 
will never become Christians until they begin. 
The first step must be taken or they can never 
walk in the way of eternal life. They must be 
clearly shown that first step, and then urged 
to press forward with all diligence in the way 
of life. This may not appear to be great 
preaching, but great preaching is measured by 
its results. Whena hundred persons are sud- 
denly thrown into a lake and are drowning, 
the greatest worker is he who saves the great- 
est number of lives. The greatest preacher in 
a revival is he who wins the most souls. 

4. Revival preaching should be earnest and 
awakening. The plainness and _ simplicity 
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which have been insisted on as important 
should: be aflame with holy earnestness. This 
must not be mere noisy exhortation, but the 
earnest preaching of saving truth. The pastor 
is not to attempt to carry the citadel by 
Chinese gongs, but by “concentrated, rapid, 
fervent utterances that press home upon the 
conscience and the heart the duty of im- 
mediate surrender to Christ.” The late Rev. 
Dr. Phelps, of Andover Seminary, wrote: “In 


times of religious awakening preach incisive, 


‘trenchant sermons which set men to thinking. 


Preach that which they cannot listen to with 
calm, intellectual assent, and no more. So 


preach that heart shall quicken heart. Give 


them truth under a baptism of fire!” 

It is, therefore, necessary that the preacher 
himself receive the baptism of fire. He 
cannot substitute cheap fireworks for the 
lightning of heaven! The Rev. A. B. Earle, 
one of the greatest of modern revivalists, 
records the fact that in a certain place he 
found his preaching failed. He prepared four 
sermons for church members, but they had no 
effect. He further says: “I wondered at it. 
The fifth was prepared with a scorpion in the 
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lash. It was a severe one, and the last harsh 
sermon I have preached, and the last one I 
ever expect to preach; but this too was power- 
less. 1 then went to my closet, and there on my 


knees asked Jesus what could be the difficulty - 


with those Christians! It did not enter my 
mind that the trouble could be anywhere else 
than among ¢hem. I had preached with tears 
in my eyes, and been artxious to see a revival, 
and had no thought but that the preacher was 
in aright state. But there in my closet God 
revealed to me my own heart, showing me that 
the difficulty was with myse/f, and not with the 
church; I found myself as cold as those I was 
trying to benefit. My tears, even in the pul- 
pit, had been like water running from the top 
of a cake of ice when the warm rays of the sun 
are falling upon its surface, but which becomes 
hard and cold again as the sun goes down. 
. . . Accordingly I went home and shut my- 
self in my room, resolved to spend the night in 
prayer if necessary. O, the struggle of that 
night! MHour after hour I wrestled alone with 
God. My heart had been full of coldness, 
and I was not aware of it. No wonder the 
churches had not come up to the work! I 
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renewedly and repeatedly gave myself to the 
Saviour, determined not to let the angel de- 
part until my heart was filled and melted with 
the love of Jesus. Toward morning the vic- 
tory came. The ice was all broken, melted, 
and carried away; the warmth and glow of 
my first love filled my heart; the current of 
feeling was changed and deepened; the joy of 
salvation was restored. In the morning I went 
out, took the unconverted by the hand and 
. said the same things as on the days previous ; 
but now they were melted to tears over their 
sin and danger. I prepared and preached 
‘another sermon to the churches—no_ lash, 
nothing harsh about it. They broke down, 
confessed their own need of a special prepara- 
tion of heart, and gave themselves anew to 
the work, which from that hour went forward 
rapidly and successfully.” 

The holy fire had gone out on his own altar. 
He had none with which to kindle others. 
His tears were not from the broken fountains 
of the heart. Hence he could not awaken 
souls. Nor can the preaching of pastors be 
awakening unless their own hearts are melted 
and glow with fresh anointing from on high, 
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Mere boisterousness is not earnestness. It is 
the clatter of an empty wagon. In the preach- 
ing that is filled with the Spirit of God there 
~ will be an intensity which burns with convic- 
tion in other hearts. It will be of the quality 
that the old Scotch woman described in the 
saintly McCheyne: “ He preaches as if he isa 
dyin’ a’most to have ye converted.” This is ° 
the earnestness of which we speak. It is a 
God-given power. It cannot be simulated or 
substituted. 

5. Revival preaching should be scriptural. 
We must honor the word of God. This is the 
chief instrument in the conversion of men. 
‘The great revivalists are saturated with the 
truths of the Bible. Their sermons hold the | 
Book in solution, and they pour forth the 
truth in streams of liquid and living fire. A 
supernatural power attends that word when 
spoken under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is declared to be a “fire” and “a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces.” It is the 
sword of the Spirit, “quick, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword.” This 
is the weapon that the Spirit wields to convert 
sinners and quicken the Church. The pastor’s 
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words are of no authority; God’s words thrill 
and tremble along the moral nature of man 
with the authority of destiny. The preacher's 
utterances have weight only as they are satu- 
rated with the truth of God. They will find 
access into and move the hearts of men to- 
ward Christ in proportion as men hear the 
voice of God in the preaching. Let the pastor 
rely upon the word of God as his strongest — 
weapon. There is no weapon like it. Let 
him not speak this word in parrot-like repeti- 
tion, but so hide it in his heart that it shall 
flow like molten silver from his tongue in the 
pulpit. Preach the great doctrines of the Bible. 
Not in elaborate theological discussion, but in 
searching application to the heart and con- 
science. Thunder on -these great themes. 
Sin, repentance, faith, pardon, regeneration, 
adoption, the witness of the Spirit, and sancti- 
fication are the great doctrines in a revival. 
Make them living realities, the awful verities of 
the word of God. Preach these doctrines in 
the spirit of love and tenderness. Let the 
mercy of God echo in every word and tone. 
Even when preaching of judgment to come 
and the doom of the impenitent, let the com- 
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passion of Christ melt every utterance. Es- 
pecially when closing the sermon and launch- 
ing out into earnest exhortation, see that the 
appeals are uttered with yearning love for the 
unsaved. ; 

Then in the altar service that follows pre- 
sent the blessed promises of God to the peni- 
tent, and carry them in believing prayer and 
faith up to a pardoning God for the gift of a 
new heart and eternal life. Do not tell the 
penitent that he is converted; let God speak 
pardon to his soul and he will never doubt it. 
Encourage him to seek and pray and believe 
until he hears the still small voice speaking to 
his soul and saying, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Then his title as a child of God will 
be written by the divine finger in his deepest 
consciousness. ‘ The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE MEMBERSHIP AND REVIVALS. 


i aes Church consists of a body of individ- 

uals, and in spiritual work can only act 
individually: The frequent remark, “If the 
Church would do so and so,” betrays a serious 
misapprehension of the case. Except when 
acting in its corporate capacity, this Christian 
organization is but a name and is irresponsible. 
The Church as such is not kfiown in heaven, 
and will not be summoned for trial at the 
judgment day. But the zzdzviduals who com- 
pose the Church are now on trial, and every 
act and word of their probation must pass in 
review before the eternal Judge. In revivals 
the “Church” does no work, but only the 
individuals who compose it. The Church isa 
vast thicket in which an army of skulkers may 
hide. Yet no individual Christian can escape 
his responsibility to God! The service which 
God requires of his children during revivals, in 
bringing many souls to righteousness, is a test 
and proof of loyalty to him. This duty is 
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not transferable. No one Christian can do 
the work or fulfill the duty of another. Each 
is taxed to his utmost to meet his own re- 
sponsibilities. If one believer leaves unper- 
formed his individual duty to perishing souls 
it will remain forever undone! And if through 
this indifference or inactivity during a revival 
one soul be finally lost which might have been 
saved, God will require the blood of that soul 
at the hand of the unfaithful Christian. Let 
us try to bring home to each reader a sense of 
his individual responsibility. 

1. Official members have a great obligation. 
In these officers largely inheres the strength 
or weakness of the human agency in a revival. 
They are representative men, and are usually 
the most prominent members of the church in 
social and financial standing. Hence it is ex- 
pected that they will be leaders in all activities 
of the church. Their warm espousal of any 
movement gives it a prestige among the rank 
and file, and guarantees success. In their 
influence on the general membership the off- 
cial board under some circumstances is of . 
more importance than the pastor. What - 
the writer means to express may be thus 
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stated: if the official board is full of the Holy 


Ghost and is enthusiastic in the work of 
the revival, though the pastor may be indiffer- 
ent, this condition will have a more inspiring 
effect upon the general membership in promot- 
ing-their activity than if the pastor is burning 
with zeal while the officials are indifferent. 
The responsibility of the officiary is greater 
than that of the rank and file because of 
their representative character. Private mem- 
bers rightfully look to them to be leaders and 
examples for the rest to follow. If they are 
absent from, or inactive in, the meetings, this 
fact produces a depressing effect upon the un- 
official members, and thus upon the good work 
itself. The hearty cooperation of the entire 
body of officials with their pastor; their at- 
tendance upon, and active support of, all the 
services of the church; their earnestness in 
prayer and exhortation; their presence around 
the altar and sympathetic interest for the 
penitents, make certain the success of the 
special meetings. Their alert and whole- 
hearted devotion will kindle and inspire the 
balance of the church to kindred activity. 
Trustees and stewards must not be allowed to 
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think that the care of the property and tem- 
poralities of the church exhausts their duties 
and releases them from the highest spiritual 
activities. They are as much obligated as the 
class leader to be devoutly earnest and intensely 
helpful in the revival. The utmost consecra- 
tion and a burning zeal for the salvation of 
souls is the uniform law of responsibility with 
every official. There is no place in the divine 
economy for the Tekoites that “put not their 
necks to the work.” To summarize: 

(a) The official members should put them- 
selves in active sympathy with the pastor at 
the opening of the extra meetings, as hs per- 
sonal staff, for that is their true relation to him. 
This will make him courageous to press the 
work in the most effective manner. Already 
he is sure of the help of God, and now the cer- 
tainty of the aid of his strong official board 
gives him great boldness in the day of battle. 
All difficulties he now brushes aside as trifles, 
for he feels the arms of God and of his breth- 
ren girding him with strength. 

It is wise on the part of the pastor, before 
commencing revival meetings, to invite the 
official board to his home for an evening, and 
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there lay his convictions and plans before them 
and seek their counsel. Then let him ask 
each one of them to make a new consecration 
of himself for the special work, and to seek 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost. After this 
he may solicit a promise from each one to 
labor earnestly with him in the revival. With 
his officiary thus pledged to cooperation he 
will go forward with renewed courage. 

(6) The official members should conscien- 
tiously attend all the meetings, unless they’ 
have a reason for their absence that would be 
acceptable to the Lord Jesus Christ. Business 
must be so arranged, and private matters so 
adjusted that during the progress of the revival 
the officiary can be present every night, emer- 
gencies excepted. Such regularity has a cheer- 
ing effect on the pastor and the church. 

(c) They should actively participate in the 
revival services. They may differ in gifts and 
in ability to adapt themselves to the various 
forms -of service, but each should work with 
equal consecration. Some will have preemi- 
nent power in prayer, while others may have 
a gift for exhortation. Some, who think they 
have adaptation for neither, do not know their 
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ability in either line because they have never 
earnestly tried. But if such cannot be induced 
to speak or pray, let the pastor appoint them 
to some kind of service in connection with the 
meetings, which will lead them to feel the 
obligation to be regularly present. There are 
those who say, and perhaps really think, “I 
can do no service and shall not be missed,” 
and so stay away to their own harm, and to 
that of the revival. These must be seen and 
strengthened by the pastor that they may 
be impressed with a sense of their value to the 
meetings. Let him appeal to them, but not 
chide them. Let him encourage, but not lash, 
them. He will often have need of much pa- 
tience, but let him remember that he repre- 
sents a long-suffering God. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Steele recently wrote, con- 
cerning the relation of the official board to 
the revival: “In the endeavor to bring the 
whole church, or a large majority, into such 
a state.of grace as to move forward promptly 
at the call of the pastor, much depends on 
that influential body, the official board. 
There are among these usually some who 
have been selected on account of the length 
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of their purses and the breadth of their lib- 
erality rather than the depth of their spirit- 
uality. In the management of these men, 
some of whom are religiously ‘out of prac- 
tice,’ considerable sanctified common sense 
will be required. The worst remedy is a public 
lashing by the pastor, for these brethren gen- 
erally wish the highest prosperity of the church 
even on spiritual lines. A much better way is 
to converse with each one privately, and to 
hold a series of prayer meetings for the officiary 
alone, where the heart chilled by worldliness 
will be warmed and the long-silent tongue will 
be heard again in prayer and testimony. This 
was the beginning of a blessed revival in one of 
the Boston churches three years ago, resulting 
in the addition of more than one hundred mem- 
bers through pastoral evangelism. As there 
has been no patent applied for, all the preach- 
ers who read this article are at liberty to use 
this method of initiating a revival. The church 
will generally follow the lead of the pastor and 
his officiary to the altar as.the army will follow . 
the general and his staff into battle.” 

2. Unofficial members have an-equal respon- 
sibility. It is important that the conviction 
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should permeate the unofficial laity of the 
church that they are as truly responsible for 
the conversion of sinners as is the pastor. To 
do right each must be right. This is a question 
for the closet. And the Christian who, while 
the revival is going on, is not much in secret 
prayer, does not dwell earnestly on spiritual 
things, and does not give more time to commun- 
ion with the word of God, cannot be in sympa- 
thy with the mind of Christ as to the salvation 
of men. Such an one will be an impediment 
in the march of the revival. If after the faith- 
ful work by the pastor to arouse them to duty 
the general membership come to the time of 
the extra meetings cold and inactive, the first 
work ~is a revival among these members. 
They must be invited to the altar for a recon- 
secration, for a renewing of their evidence of 
acceptance, or for empowerment by the Holy 
Spirit. Let the pastor tell them that he him- 
self wants a fresh anointing, and invite them 
to meet him. Then, when all who will come 
are at the altar, a siege of prayer can be held. 
Let all be urged to pray vocally, one at a time, 
for what they need. Let each be encouraged 
to pray, if only fora moment. This should be 
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repeated night after night, it being also remem- 
bered to invite the unconverted to the altar, un- 
til the church is revived. Mr. Moody has said, 
that a hundred cold members of the church, 
revived, are a greater advantage to the king- 
dom of Christ than-the conversion of a hun- 
dred sinners. Why? Because the quickening 
of the church members is the surest way to 
secure the conversion of sinners, and then, 
there is a spiritual church into which these 
converts come to be warmly and lovingly nur- 
tured in the Christian life. 

3. Alienations must be settled. Tf there are 
quarrels between the members, it is supremely 
important to heal these difficulties. A revival 
fire is the white heat in which to melt these 
stubborn hearts. An incident in the expe- 
rience of the writer will illustrate this state- 
ment. A glorious revival had been in progress, 
but there seemed to be a formidable barrier in 
the way. Three or four prominent brethren in 
the church, though coming to the communion to- 
gether, held bitter feelings toward one another. 
They would avoid each other, and, if forced to 
meet, would not speak. When this was dis- 
covered the pastor prayed earnestly for divine 
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guidance and help. He was led the next Sab- 
bath to preach from the text: “ But if ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” God helped 
him to make the truth searching, penetrating, 
and awful, though it did not contain anything 
personal, and had an undertone of deep feeling 
for any who were in the state of enmity toward 
others. After the sermon he continued to pray 
for the Holy Spirit to send home the truth. 
On Monday night, to his joy, all the disaffected 
ones were at the altar. One man who was 
asked by the pastor to pray did so, though he 
had never before been known to do this in 
public, even in his best days.. Deep was the 
work of repentance and wonderful the power 
of the Spirit. The moment the meeting was 
dismissed the men who had been at variance 
sought each other, clasped hands, and quickly 
exchanged words of mutual confession and 
forgiveness. The obstacles were removed. 
The reconciliation of these brethren had an 
electric effect upon the whole church, and from 
that hour the revival swept on with remarkable 
power. God and his truth are always sufficient 
to heal such alienations. 
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4. The conduct and conversation of church 
members during a revival should be especially 
discreet. Sinners are exceedingly sensitive 
under the strivings of the Spirit, and are ready 
to take exception to some unwise word or act 
on the part of Christians, and make that an 
excuse for resisting duty. Therefore, while 
church members should at all times walk 
worthy of their high calling, they must speak 
and act most carefully while the revival is in 
progress. They should scrupulously decline 
to issue invitations for social evening enter- 
tainments, or accept the same from others. 
Such engagements distract their own interest 
and give the world reason to say: “This 
revival is not an important matter or these 
members would be present at the church.” 
How the denominations that keep Lent shame 
and chide the members of our own Church who 
will not banish all festivities during a revival! 

5. Sunday school officers and teachers should 


be especially careful and solicitous in the time of | 


revival. They have charge of a most fertile 
field. During the special meetings the super- 
intendent should so have the burden for souls 
on his heart that it will determine all his words, 
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the character of the singing, and the whole tone 
of the session. He should shorten the les- 
sons, and thus afford an opportunity for prayer 
and short appeals to the unconverted. He 
may himself conduct the after service, or in- 
vite the pastor to do 50, but should never ask 
an outsider. Such a service should be simple, 
earnest, and decisive. 

The teachers also ought to be keenly alive 
to the value of this harvest time. They should 
be very prayerful for their scholars in private, 
and very earnest and sympathetic toward them 
in their classes. They should visit their schol- 
ars as much as possible during the week, and 
should talk with them alone, if practicable, 
about their personal salvation. They should 
also urge them to come to the revival services 
as often as permitted by their parents to at- 
tend. During the Sunday school session the 


teachers should show the most earnest solici- 


tude for their classes, and should aim to bring 
the scholars to a calm but fixed decision to 
give their hearts to Christ. The indifferent or — 
frivolous teacher is an injury to the class, and 
ought not to be retained. Great is the respon- 
sibility and golden the opportunity of teachers! 
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May God give them wisdom and grace to do 
their work faithfully and well! 

6. Parents, too, have a solemn responsibility 
during a revival. Very much depends on 
them as to the good effect of the meetings 
upon their children. A revival should be en- 
kindled on every family altar, and should burn 
brightly and warmly. The children will be im- 
pressed not so much by frequent appeals to 
them as by the deep, tender anxiety revealing 
itself in the tones of the voice, and the whole 
bearing of the father and mother. Let the 
way be opened for them to attend the meet- 
ings as often as possible. Give them all need- 
ful helps. When convinced that the right 
time has come, parents may speak to them 
separately in a loving but earnest manner, 
showing their deep anxiety for them. The 
home life of parents should be such as to add 
weight to their words. 

By thus enlisting the whole church member- 
ship, the Sunday school, and the family life 
into Christian soldiership, the pastor is. rein- 
forced, and the success of the revival is made 
doubly sure. A sanctified pastor and a conse- 
crated church are irresistible ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HINDRANCES TO REVIVALS. 


fea is no good work that does not meet 
with obstacles. Especially when the ob- 
ject sought is a transformation in the moral 
and spiritual conditions of men, formidable 
difficulties and oppositions confront us. Sin 
is intrenched in the very citadel of man’s be- 
ing, holding his moral nature under its terrible 
domination. It resists dispossession with the 
most desperate determination. It cannot be 
dislodged by good resolutions or pious read- 
ing or attendance upon religious meetings., 
Nothing less than the power of God can expel 
this malign usurper from the soul. And God 
can do this only by reconstructing the soul 
through the process of the new birth—by cre- 
ating it anew in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. Thus man becomes a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. 
Bondage to habit is another fearful condi- 
tion in the unrenewed heart with which 
religious reformation has to deal. Thousands 
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long for deliverance from the dominion of evil 
practice, but feel helpless to break the chains 
that have been riveted firmly on them during 
years of wrongdoing. They know nothing, 
experimentally, of the power of God to break 
this merciless thraldom, and to enfranchise 
them with the glorious liberty of the children 


of God. The utter. helplessness of man to ~ 
deliver himself from the bondage of evil habit . 


is vividly depicted in the language of Scripture: 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also do good, 
that are accustomed to do evil.” It is de- 
clared impossible to break the power of evil 
habit by any volition or action of the man 
himself. The will seems paralyzed and un- 
able to assert its sovereignty over the life and 
conduct of the man. Perhaps nothing shows 


the domination and depth of the bondage of . 


sin so strongly as this enslavement of the 
human will. That faculty, which is the most 
godlike of all man’s attributes, is often so 
weakened" by sin that the man is like a ship 
whose rudder has been broken—a helpless 
wreck, beaten and driven by every storm. 
Hence a revival is greatly hindered by the 
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wrecked material on which its efforts must 
be expended. How could we work with any 
hope but for the gracious assurance of divine 
power to create anew this ruined nature? Our 
- dependence upon the power and work of the 
Holy Ghost should be instant and abiding. 
No revival machinery can ever uproot the 
upas tree of sin. Only the power of God can 
eradicate the roots of evil and plant the trees 
of righteousness. 

But there are hindiantes to a revival which 
we encounter in the closing years of this 
century that were not conspicuous at its be- 
ginning. It is often found more difficult to 
secure revivals now than in former years, 
especially in large cities. This fact manifests 
itself in several ways. ‘It is felt that there is 
little hope of success unless an evangelist is 
summoned who, by unusual and ingenious 
methods, can attract and captivate both the 
church and the unconverted. This, however, 
was not the case in earlier days. Then, every 
Methodist preacher believed himself called of 
God and ordained of the Church to do the 
work of an evangelist. And he did it grandly. 
The arches of Church history ring with the 
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bugle blasts of. those mighty men, in city and 
country, who led their churches to glori- 
ous conquests. The ministry of to-day is 
stronger in qualification, nor is it inferior, 
perhaps, in spirituality or in conscientious de- 
votion to its duties; yet many do not have the 
heroic evangelistic aggressiveness of the older 
ministry. This, however, may not be wholly 
their fault; in fact, it may not be their fault 
at all. Yet it is somebody’s fault. Let us 
try to fix the responsibility. 

1. The unconverted do not respond to revival 
efforts as they did in former years. There 
must be areason for this outside of the re- 
vival itself. The fact that the unconverted are 
more familiar with the preached Gospel to-day 
than fifty years ago may be a partial explana- 
tion. But there are more serious reasons. 
Worldly people, absorbed in their business or 
pleasures, are manifestly less concerned about 
spiritual things, and do not believe in religion 
as a divine reality with the conviction of 
earlier days. The air for many years has 
been full of theological controversies. The 
public press has spread the details of this 
discussion broadcast over the land, distorting 
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and magnifying the questions at issue. The 
higher critics and the new theology men have 
displayed their unbeliefs in the newspapers 
with the air of Solons. The authorship and 
authenticity of portions of the Bible, and the 
quality of the inspiration of the whole, have 
been so questioned that there has come to be 
much uncertainty and unbelief concerning the 
entire subject of religion. The attitude of 
sinners is not that of hostility so much as of 
indifference. | Hence the greater difficulty of 
awakening men to an interest in their eternal 
welfare. 

But this lack of belief and interest has also 
arisen partly from another cause. Christians 
are partially at fault for the diminished faith 
of sinners in Christianity. There is a laxity in 
the life and conduct of the professed followers 
of Christ which tends to undermine confidence 
in the solemn realities of our faith. It is said 
that if the Christian religion be a great verity, 
involving the eternal destiny of heaven or 
hell, Christians would live and act on the high 
plane of their professions. But they plunge 
into the strife for gain with as much cupid- 


ity as the world, and when riches increase 
10 
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they lose their interest in spiritual things. 
While intensely active in business they 
have little time or disposition to labor for 
the salvation of their fellow-men. They meet 
the world at clubs, theaters, and other places 
of amusement, and freely mingle in ques- 
tionable pleasures. They never exhibit any 
interest in ‘the religious welfare of the un- 
saved, and it is no wonder that the great mass 
of the people become indifferent and unbe- 
lieving. The thinking and morally upright 
among the unconverted compare themselves 
with those Christians with whom they daily 
mingle, and find no striking difference between 
the conduct and moral character of such pro- 
fessed Christians and their own. They con- 
clude that religion is not a reality but a fiction. 
If it were true and of vital importance would 
not their Christian associates, who talk with 
them freely on all other subjects, speak to 
them on this all-important question? How 
few business men who kiss Christ at the sacra- 
ment ever speak to their worldly friends about 
that which they profess to believe most im- 
portant for time and eternity. For all they say 
or do the unconverted may utter the rebuke, 


“ai 
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** No man cares for my soul.” Can one won- 
der that the world becomes indifferent ? 

2. Another hindrance is the “ ease in Zion”’ 
manifested by so many church members. Self- 
ishness instead of love dominates many Chris- 
tians. Their personal convenience and com- 


_fort are more regarded by them than the 


welfare of perishing men, when their rescue 
demands sacrifice and hard work. This spirit, 
we fear, is growing. In many places it is seen 
in the decreasing attendance of the member- 
ship at the Sunday night preaching.. It is 
also shown by the abandonment in some 
churches of the class meeting. In the time 
of revival many, who attend political meetings 
with keen avidity and visit their clubs and 
lodges with regularity, find excuse for absence 
from church services. To spend the evening 
at the fireside, with the latest book or in con- 
verse with friends, is much more agreeable to 
them than to attend revival meetings night after 
night, laboring with the sinful and lost. Their 
absence or inactivity is noticed by the world, 
and thus religion is discounted. ‘‘ Woe to 
them that are at ease in Zion!” 

3. Still another hindrance is the questioning 
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of the value of revivals. This distrust, perhaps, 
is growing, and has become very strong in 
certain sections of the Church. Along with 
worldliness and inactivity, probably as a con- 
sequence of these, a disinclination to favor re- 
vivals has developed. There is not open opposi- 
tion, but an inward disrelish of active partici- 
pation in them. The wisdom of evangelistic 
services is doubted. Such Christians effectu- 
ally hinder a revival. God never sends an out- 
pouring where it is not wanted. And those 
who discount its value will not use the means 
to promote it, even if the omens of the Spirit’s 
presence are numerousand strong. It isamaz- 
ing that such persons do not tremble and 
quake under Jehovah’s ancient curse: ‘‘ Curse 
ye Meroz, ... curse ye bitterly the inhabit- 
ants thereof; because they came not to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” God who never changes must 
feel to-day, as he did anciently, toward men who 
come not up to his help against the hosts of 
sin. When those who profess to be his chil- 
dren distrust the means he has signally owned 
and blessed for accomplishing his work; when 
they refuse to heartily cooperate in services 
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specially adapted to secure the conversion of 
souls, they refuse to work together with God, 
and challenge his malediction. 

4. Another hindrance ts the lack of conquering 
prayer. Christians sometimes reckon the pas- 
tor and other human instrumentalities as suf 
ficient to bring about a revival. They have no 
burden of prayer; therefore, during the prog- 
ress of a revival they grow less urgent in suppli- 
cation, and the work begins to decline. A re- 
vival that is born of burdened prayer will die , 
out when Christians cease to besiege the mercy 
seat. The author, in the greatest revival he 
ever saw, lasting fourteen weeks, when over 
fifteen hundred sought Christ, occasionally dis- 
covered a wavering in the line of battle and 
a decrease in the number of penitents. As 
often as this was manifest he kindly told his 
members that there was a lack of earnestness 
in their praying. Did they want the work to 
stop? Would they falter now? They were 
summoned in loving earnestness to reconsecrate 
themselves and seek a fresh anointing of the 
Holy Ghost. They gathered in great num- 
bers around the altar, and after a half hour of 
prayer the revival broke out anew with increas- 
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ing power. All the enemies of religion cannot 
stop a revival, but the lack of prayer may be 
disastrous. Dr. Spencer tells that a godly 
woman of his church stopped him one day and 
said: “A revival iscoming!” On being asked 
as to the ground of her prediction, she replied 
that every day she had overheard the fervent 
prayers of a lame old saint who lived just 
behind her garden. Said she: “If he can’t 
leave his house and work, he can pray, and his 
prayers will be answered.” The revival did 
come, and more than one hundred souls were 
converted. This is the law of the best type 
of revivals. When there is an absence of this 
spirit of earnest supplication there will be no 
revival, or it will be brought to a close. 

The Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, whose ministry 
has been evangelistic to an eminent degree, 
writes as follows: “ Much depends on the kind 
of fire that is used if a church is to be warmed 
up. A lucifer match of mere human effort 
may start a bonfire of pine shavings; but, as 
in the case of Elijah at Mount Horeb, ‘the 
Lord is, not in the fire. Don’t send first for 
any man; send for the Holy Spirit. Reliance 
on the best man or measure is fatal. Religious 
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machinery ends in empty clatter unless the 
‘living Spirit is in the wheels.’ Jesus Christ 
promises to his faithful followers the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire. The humblest 
private Christian may have that as truly as the 
most eloquent pastor or evangelist. God an-~ 
swers honest prayer and hard work. When- 
ever the Spirit kindles a spark, cooperate with 
him and fan it toa flame. Genuine revivals 
often have small beginnings. Have you a 
spark of heavenly fire-in your soul? Then 
go out and warm others!” 

5. A further hindrance ts the lack of coura- 
geous faith. A conspiracy of adverse condi- 
tions will sometimes arise to daunt the confi- 
dence and courage of the pastor and his people. 
They see the listlessness of many Christians, 
the alienations among the brethren, the dis- 
tracting influences in the community, and are 
tempted to doubt the possibility of a revival. 
They behold fancied or real lions in the way, 
but they do not see the chains which restrain 
them from doing vital harm. They see the 


land full of giants and turn back, when they 


ought to put on the courageous faith of Caleb 
and Joshua who, with their faces toward Ca- 
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naan, said: “ Let us go up at once, and possess 
it; for we are well able to overcome it.’’ Or, 
grand old Nehemiah should be their pattern. 
Surrounded by traitors and cowards, and by 
open enemies who planned attacks upon him 
and _ his workers, he yielded not an iota, but 
with courageous faith called to his handful of 
loyal followers: ‘‘ The God of heaven, he will 
prosper us; therefore we his servants will 
‘arise and build.” Then, with a weapon in one 
hand and a trowel in the other, they rebuilt 
the walls. The pastor needs this audacious 
faith to create and conduct revivals. He 
should turn away his eyes from all difficulties 
and fix them only on God.. If the revival 
comes at all, it will come as the result of divine 
- help; and if God graciously purposes to pour 
out his Spirit on the church and community, 
no power on earth or in hell can hinder the 
work. The obstacles may be mighty, but he 
‘is almighty! How he magnifies faith in the 
Bible! Let the pastor read anew of the power 
that removes mountains. Let him read again 
and again the eleventh of Hebrews, in which 
the power of faith is set forth, until his soul 
is invigorated with a kindred confidence; then 
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he can go forth armed with this might and 
conquer by the power of Christian faith the 
fierce lions of difficulty. God is omnipotent ! 
Trust him. Believe that he is ready and able 
to give the victory, and the revival will begin 
and go forward in glorious triumph. 

6. Another hindrance to revivals ts wrong 
views of duty. Many Christians have errone- 
ous notions of their obligations. They are 
not eloquent; they are timid and distrustful 
of their ability to do anything; they convince 
themselves that they can do nothing; they 
protest that they have no influence, and then 
proceed to make good all their assertions. 
They do not try. There is a tendency on the 
part of such persons to grow indifferent, and 
sometimes sour and censorious, because they 
feel themselves of no account. They thus 
become a dead weight for the pastor and 
active workers to carry. They feel no sense 
of personal responsibility, and are a great 
hindrance to the commencement and mainte- 
nance of a revival. To cure this evil requires 
tenderness, patience, and fidelity on the part 
of the pastor. These persons should be 
clearly shown their individual responsibility. 
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Every person with common sense has influ- 
ence, and is therefore responsible for using 
that influence for good. The plea of men that 
they have but one talent, while if they had ten 
talents they would use them, is the cheapest 
nonsense. They would not without experi- 
encing a change of heart. When the heart is 
made right they will work as devotedly with 
one talent as with ten. Each member of the 
church has an influence greater than that of all 
others over some particular person. There- 
fore it is a wicked spirit which will not use that 
influence because others are more talented and 
wield a wider influence in the community. 
Pride or enviousness is the base residuum in 
such asoul. The lapse of the majority of a 
church into this state of mind constitutes a 
formidable hindrance. Many souls are being 
lost while such Christians are shirking duty. 
Unconverted husbands are going down to 
destruction, whose wives filled with worldly 
vanity and making prayer but an empty form 
are maintaining a Christian profession as life- 
less as autumn leaves. Thousands of children 
are also drifting to perdition through the influ- 
ence of their backslidden or worldly minded 
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parents. The Holy Spirit awakens them in an- 
swer to the prayers of the faithful of the church, 
but the influence of the home life is so unfa- 
vorable that the strivings of the Spirit are sti- 
fled. The children of such parents would have 
a better chance of heaven if the father and 
mother were taken out of the world; for 
then the labors and prayers of genuine Chris- 
tians and the work of the Holy Spirit would 
not meet the hindrance of the parental influ- 
ence. What a sad and astonishing fact that 
parents should help their own children on to 
perdition ! . 
Again, how may those church members be 
utilized who are not backslidden, but only 
timid and shrinking? Take pains with them. 
Encourage them. Get them to join the league 
of prayer. Show them that all can be mighty 
wrestlers with God, and that earnest, believing 
petition is of greatest value in a revival. Get 
them to pray daily for individuals by name. 
This persistent prayer will bring a burden for 
souls on them, and in their anxiety for the 
conversion of their friends and neighbors they 
will come into the work. Appoint others on 
some committee connected with the revival. 
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Do not put your best workers on these com- 
mittees, for they will do their best anyway. 
Draw out the laggards by placing responsibility 
onthem. Station some of them near the door 
and about the church to watch for strangers 
and to introduce them tothe pastor. In short, 
devise ways to enlist and interest all who will 
not voluntarily engage in the work. The 
greatest general is not the man who does the 
most fighting himself, but the one who can get 
the most fighting out of his army. 

7. The last hindrance we will mention is 
distractions in the community. It is not wise 
to plan for a revival during the heat of a great 
political campaign, unless there are unmistak- 
able signs of the presence and powerful work- 
ings of the Holy Ghost; the diversion of the 
public mind will frustrate any large success. 
But if the divine omens are present, then God 
will drive his chariot through the community 
and challenge attention. So of any other 
public excitement that tends to distract the 
mind; do not unnecessarily collide with it. 
There are enough diversions that cannot be 
avoided. The pleasures and amusements of 
the world, for instance, will ever be a formid- 
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able hindrance to revivals of religion. They 
largely call off the attention of the uncon- 
verted, and dissipate any impression of serious- 
ness that may have been wrought, though we 
have known of revivals that emptied the thea- 
ters and other pleasure resorts. But when 
church members find more enjoyment in these 
pleasures than in the revival meetings they 
help to keep sinners from the services. It is 
not presumable that the unconverted will feel 
the importance of attending the meetings while 
church members frequent the playhouse. 
Many other things hinder a revival, but we 
will not name them. Our duty, despite them 
all, is to work fora revival. God is greater 
than all hindrances. Without manifestations 
of his saving power our churches would go 
into a decline or degenerate into mere religio- 
social clubs. We have a few of these dead 
churches now, and a genuine revival of religion 
would frighten them as terribly as would an 
earthquake! Poor Laodiceans! ‘Revivals 
of religion,’ says Dr. McElroy, “are the vital 
breath of the Church. It would die without 
them. They are the rekindling upon its altars 
of the pentecostal fires through the genera- 
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tions; the rushing winds and cloven tongues 
of flame which proclaim the apostolic char- 
acter and genuineness of our nineteenth cen- 
tury Christianity. A church without such 
revivals lacks the mark of genuineness. It 
may be a moral club, aschool of theology, but 
it can hardly be called a Christian church.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
POINTS ON WINNING SOULS. 


“HE that winneth souls is wise.” He. 

must be wise or he cannot win them. 
There is nothing in all the range of human in- 
fluence that demands more wisdom, tact, and 
versatility in expedient than the subjugation 
of the judgment, conscience, and will of man 
to the obedience of Christ. This chapter is 
written with the purpose of aiding young 
ministers, laymen, and godly women in this 
blessed work. “I bear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge.” Often they go about the work 
with much zeal, but with a blundering ig- 
norance. The author would not abate their 
enthusiasm, but would so “feather” their 
arrows that they may go straight to the mark. 
Great harm may be done by zeal without 
knowledge. The writer lately heard of the 
fatal blunder of a preacher in acertaincity. A 
mother told him the following fact. Her son 
was under deep conviction, and one night was 
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so powerfully wrought upon that he bowed his 
head on the front of the pew in tears. The 
minister, in his misjudgment of the facts, said 
intemperately: “There are souls that would 
go to sleep in the house of God, fearless of 
a burning hell, as I see that young man yon- 
der doing.” The direction of public attention 
in this manner to the weeping penitent, and 
the harsh charge of heartless indifference, when 
his heart was sorrowing for his sins, pro- 
duced a terrible reaction. At the close of the 
service he left the house incensed, never to 
return. This was years ago, and he has never 
been so near the kingdom since. Of course he 
ought to have sought Christ despite this un- 
kind thrust. But, if the preacher could do so 
great a wrong, what wonder that a sinner 
should commit so grievous a blunder? This 
incident suggests several important hints for 
winning souls. 

1. Always be kind. Men and women can 
be reached most effectively by kindness. 
They are especially super-sensitive under the 
awakenings and strivings of the Holy Spirit. 
It is easy to wound or to discourage them at 
this time. Satan is on the alert to seize any 
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pretext totempt and anger them. Hence the 
necessity of the utmost gentleness and pa- 
tience in dealing with the unconverted. The 
Master understood this when he said, “ Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” Kind tones of voice should be in- 
variably used in addressing the unsaved. If 
men have sinned, they may need rebuke and 
censure, but not from ws. The rebuke of con- 
science and of the Holy Spirit is all that they 
can bear, “ without thy censure rough.” What 
right have we to be supercilious and Pharisaic 
toward them? Weare not better than they, 
except as the grace of God has renewed and 
keeps us. Hence we must deal with the sinner 
as God has dealt with us. Any severity or 
assumed superiority will repel, not attract, 
them. Early in the writer’s ministry a cer- 
tain stanza of a hymn gave him the key to 
soul winning: 


“ Deal gently with the erring ; 
O, do not thou forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet. . : 
Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God, 
He has but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod.” 
II 
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2. Approach the unconverted cautiously. The 
author ‘does not mean compromisingly, nor 
cringingly, but carefully. It is desirable, if 
possible, to learn the general characteristics of 
the person to be approached. Then one can 
intelligently lead the conversation to vital 
points. Like the accomplished hunter or 
fisherman, one must study how to capture the 
prize. Sinners are shy. They are full of con- 
ceits, crotchets and arguments which they 
imagine strong. Draw their fire. Let them 
have their half of the time. Get them to talk- 
ing freely. Hear them attentively, watch for 
the concessions they are sure to make, and 
then convict them out of their own mouths. 
Do not go to them to “lecture”? them nor 
to threaten them with the terrors of the law. 
Most people cannot be frightened into re- 
ligion, and, if they could be, they would not 
stay in after the fright is over. We are 
speaking of personal conversations. In the 
pulpit the author would preach the justice as 
well as the, mercy of God, but the greatest 
tenderness must tremble and melt in every 
tone and word. It must not be an affected 
pathos, but a genuine, unmistakable compas- 
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sion. While the law thunders from our lips, 
the Gospel must stream from our eyes, as 
when Christ wept over Jerusalem. 

One man so preaches the terrible doctrines 
of retribution as to produce this impression on 
the sinner: ‘“ If you do not repent and believe, 
you will be damned, and I am glad of it.” 
Another produces this impression: “If you do 
not repent and believe, you will be lost; but, 
my heart is breaking with sorrow over your 
dreadful mistake!” The first method hardens 
and repels men; the second melts and wins 
them. No man is fit to preach on hell until 
he can do so with the utmost tenderness. Only 
gentle words of entreaty should be heard 
in private conversation. Any harshness or 
severity impels men to turn and fight. This is 
just what is to be avoided. The moment the 
garrison is summoned to arms there is no 
hope of a peaceful capture of the citadel; 
hence, do not engage much in argument. 
Few men are ever won to Christ by this 
method. Strike for the conscience! That is 
always on the preacher’s side. Especially, do 
not be led away into discussion of side issues 
and irrelevant matters. This the sinner will 
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invite. Keep on the main track. Gently lead 
every point up to the surrender of the heart. 
There is the utmost need of caution to win 
the good will of the sinner and to hold it un- 
broken by sincerity and personal friendliness, 
in order to draw him to the feet of Christ. 

3. Aim at different classes. In the work of 
winning souls men of different temperaments 
must be approached in the manner best calcu- 
lated to secure the desired end. The various 
classes which are to be brought to Christ dur- 
ing a revival are the children in the Sunday 
school, the unsaved who attend upon the min- 
istry of the Sabbath, and the unconverted who 
do not regularly attend public worship. The 
children will largely be won through the per- 
sonal influence of parents, by their Sunday 
school teachers, and in special meetings held 
by the pastor for their conversion. The un- 
saved belonging to the congregation, in addi- 
tion to the influence of the ordinary means of 
grace, will be reached most effectively by the 
genuine and discreet personal efforts of their 
intimate friends and business associates who 
are members of the church. If such members 
are consistent in life and example, they can 
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supplement the preaching of the pastor most 


effectively, and win by persuasion their uncon- 
verted friends to the Lord Jesus. The un- 
converted who do not regularly visit the sanc- 
tuary must be won differently. They may be 
induced to attend the services by printed 
cards of invitation distributed judiciously 
among them, by personal invitation as they. 
are met on the street, in the place of busi- 
ness, or on the street cars; by a brief call 
at the home; and especially by showing them 
personal attention at the church. Once there, 
and held there by courteous attention, the 
preaching of the pastor who shuns not to de- 
clare the whole truth, attended by the unction 
of the Holy Ghost, will convince them of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment to come. 
Unless they resist the Spirit they will be con- 
verted. This is the wisdom that succeeds in 
winning souls. 

4. Use the sword of the Spirit, which ts the 
word of God. —There is no weapon like it. Do 
not glibly repeat a multitude of passages, as a 
book agent rehearses the harangue he has 
learned, but have the truth of God’s word 
ready to answer every objection. Do not tell 
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the unconverted what the speaker thinks or 
believes, but what God has said. What one 
knows by positive experience may properly be 
confessed as confirming the truth of God's 
word; but he is dealing with a proud, sinful 
heart that is “ wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason.” Give 
him only the word of God. This will cut to 
the heart. Sinners are often sincere inquirers, 
but their minds are beclouded. What is now 
plain to us is unknown to them. There seem 
_ lions in the way, and mountains of difficulty 
rise before them. They have distorted ideas, 
and erroneous conceptions of how toe begin a 
Christian life. We tell them to repent, to be- 
lieve, to come to Christ. This conveys no 
distinct idea to them. Show them the way 
to Christ, step by step, in the simple lan- 
guage of Scripture. This will require that we 
ourselves have clear ideas of the teaching of 
the Bible. There are but two steps necessary 
to attain salvation. The first is surrender, or 
giving the heart to Christ; the second is 
faith, or believing on Christ. The first step 
must be taken first. Hold the soul there till 
that step is taken. The sinner cannot do any- 
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thing else till he does that. The will must un- 
conditionally yield. All the commands of 
God to’ the sinner to break off his sins, to 
repent, to turn to the Lord, to give him his : 
heart, mean only the same thing —that he 
surrender himself to God. This done, he is 
to be taught to believe that God will do just 
what he has promised—that he will forgive, 
accept, renew, and save. Here repeat the 
promises. The Holy Spirit will cooperate 
with the Christian and with the sinner. In- 
vent some simple and transparent illustrations 
of these two points that will make them clear 
as the facts of daily life. Never talk about 
kneeling at the altar or joining the church till 
the penitent has surrendered to the will of 
God. Then he will do both. God will help 
the worker wonderfully when he has zeal and 
knowledge. 

The Bible lays great stress upon the exercise 
of the will.e Our Lord says, “Ye will not 
come to me, that. ye might have life.’ In 
commenting on this point the Mzchigan 
Christian Advocate says: “The will is the 
hinge factor in life’s destinies. The trouble 
that some people locate in their feelings or 
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intellect, or something external, is not there at 
all, but in their own wills. Teach people to 
properly exercise the will. Let sinners under- 
stand that their trouble is not in their emo- 
tions or feelings, but in their wills. If there 
be a willing mind, there is acceptance.” 


i, “oe 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PREPARATION FOR A REVIVAL. 


REVIVAL is not a miracle. There is a 

supernatural power present, but acting 
normally, within the lines of cause and effect. 
In a word, a revival is philosophical and ° 
not miraculous. Things occur in revivals 
so amazing that sometimes persons exclaim, 
“This.is a miracle!” -No, it is ‘nota mir- 
acle, but the effect of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the human soul. Since, there- 
fore, there is nothing miraculous in a revival, 
we should recognize in it the operation of 
the principle of cause and effect. President 
Finney wrote: ‘‘The connection between the 
right use of means for a revival and a revival 
is as philosophically sure as between the right , 
use of means to raise grain and acrop of 
wheat. I believe, in fact, it is more certain, 
and that there are fewer instances of failure. 
Probably the law connecting cause and effect 
is more undeviating in spiritual than in 


‘ 
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natural things, and so there are fewer excep- 
tions.” 

There are times when revivals seem to be 
spontaneous manifestations of divine power, 
and there is visible no human agency at work; 
yet these exceptions are scarcely known 
now, and formerly occurred almost wholly in 
the Calvinistic churches. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
had one of these spontaneous revivals. It 
came suddenly and powerfully. It swept the 
town with mighty power. After it was over 
Dr. Beecher was visiting a bedridden member 
of his church in a remote part of the town. 
This member told him that day after day for 
weeks he had felt a great burden of prayer for 
the unsaved, and that he began at one end of 
the town and prayed for each household till he 
had included every family. Then, as if this 
were not enough, he prayed for each family 
again. In an instant Dr. Beecher knew from 
whence the revival came. It was born in the 
heart of that bedridden mighty wrestler with 
God! One Sunday a stammering blacksmith 
asked his pastor to appoint an inquiry meeting 
for the following Monday night. The pastor 
said there were no indications justifying such 
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a step, but the blacksmith insisted that there 
was going to be a revival, and begged the 
pastor to announce the meeting. It was done. 
The night was stormy, but to the pastor’s 
astonishment the room was full. Many were 
weeping, and the majority stated that they 
were brought under conviction on the Friday 
afternoon previous. That was the precise 
time when the old blacksmith had felt a great 
burden for souls and, locking himself in the 
shop, had given the afternoon to prayer. until 
he won the victory. We believe that all re- 
vivals, which seem ‘to come without human 
agency, will be found to have their origin in 
some man or woman of mighty faith whose 
unwearied intercessions, like those of Elijah 
on Mount Carmel, call down floods out of a 
brazen sky on the parched ground. The great 
awakening in New England under Jonathan 
Edwards seemed to come without the inter- 
vention of human agency; yet for years Dr. 
Edwards and his saintly wife had been besieg- 
ing the throne of grace, praying day and night, 
“O Lord, revive thy work!” “ We cannot be- 
lieve,” says Dr. S. F. Upham, “ that the Holy 
Ghost acts arbitrarily in originating revivals 
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any more than he does in regenerating a 
human soul. Conversion has its laws—it is 
preceded by repentance and faith. So re- 
vivals have their laws, not always cognizable 
by us, but usually so.” 

In every revival there is an inter-blending 
of the divine and the human agencies. The 
Holy Spirit ‘is the efficient instrument whose 
office it is to convict the sinner of his sin; 
and the Spirit comes in power because of 
human need and in answer to importunate 
prayer. The prayer of burdened hearts is 
the key that unlocks the door of salvation 
and sets in motion the gracious power of 
God to save. ‘God blesses sanctified common 
sense,’ says Dr. Upham, “and sanctions the 
intelligent use of methods which are adapted 
to the awakening of souls to spiritual concern.” 
Therefore, preparation fora revival is but an 
intelligent adjustment of well-known and di- 
vinely sanctioned agencies to the ends which 
are sought. We do not mean certain human 
arrangements, but rather certain great facts, 
faiths, and convictions which inspire, propel, 
and direct revivals. It is but a truism to say 
that the primary preparation must be in the 
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heart and mind of the pastor. This is vital 
to success. Only when he is in profound 
sympathy with the mind of Christ can the 
highest results be achieved. An intense long- 
ing for a revival will evince the spirit of Christ. 
He must not desire a revival for personal 
agegrandizement, but for the glory of God and 
the salvation of lost souls. There have been 
few, if any, great revivals in which the pastor’s 
faith and burning desire have not been the 
inspiring cause of quickening the church to 
earnestness. If he is lukewarm concerning a 
revival the church is likely to follow him, 
while if he is aflame with holy zeal and pur- 
pose his people will soon catch his spirit. His 
words, his prayers, his visits from house to 
house, his warm hand grasp, his tones of voice, 
and especially his manner and conversation 
should all be electric with his burning love 
for the lost, and the church will become in- 
fused with a kindred passion for souls. This 
kind of zeal is begotten only by prayer and 
fasting. “As soon as Zion travailed, she 
brought forth her children.” In the heart of 
the godly pastor this revival usually begins. 
When he has brought his own soul into com- 
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plete subjection to the will of Christ, he will 
find it comparatively easy to move his people 
to the same consecration. This victory will 
be won in the secret place, alone with God. 
Like Jacob, the pastor must wrestle with God 
if he would be a prince and prevail. En- 
tranced with the revelations of God’s word, 
and brought by repeated and earnest prayer 
into fellowship with Christ in his wonderful 
compassion for souls, he will disclose to others 
his yearning for a revival. 

His pulpit utterances will be a call to arms. 
His people will hear the signal guns of the 
coming battle. His preaching for weeks will 
be in preparation for the impending contest. 
His themes will be chosen with the aim of 
disciplining and developing his church into 
veteran troops for the campaign. The one 
supreme end for which the church exists—to 
save souls—will be magnified and enforced by 
his emphasis of the old doctrines and the great 
and solemn truths of the Bible, till the church 
is prepared to cooperate with him. 

During the three months preceding the meet- 
ings his pastoral visits should also be directed 
to the same result. Let such visits from — 
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house to house aim to enlist individuals for 
service in the campaign. Make the call with 
that purpose. Bring it to a close with a brief 
yet fervent prayer that God will bless and 
strengthen the members for their grave respon- 
sibility in the revival work so soon to com- 
mence. This method is mightily effective in 
bringing upon the church a burden for the un- 
saved. When Christians begin to talk with 
God about the lost, they will soon feel some 
of the anguish of the garden of Gethsemane. 

Another method is to form a league of 
prayer. The author for several years used 
this with excellent effect. Cards were printed 
like the following: 


“PRAYER LEAGUE. 


“T agree to unite with my pastor and other 
members of the League in prayer, morning, 
noon, and night, for a revival of religion in 
this church, and will also sustain the special 
services by my presence and cooperation to 
the best of my ability. (Signed.) ” 


At the close of a communion service the 
object of the cards was explained, and they were 
distributed. The members were requested to 
take them home, read the covenant, pray over 


ry 
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it, and then ‘sign the cards if they were so 
moved, but not merely out of consideration for 
the pastor. Within a week they were to return 


all the cards that were signed. Many were re- _ 


tutned. We now had a Gideon’s band, and 
the revival was assured. In preparation for 
the extra meetings it is an excellent plan to 


inaugurate neighborhood prayer meetings for 


the increase of the spirit of prayer. Arrange 
to have from two to half a dozen families, re- 
siding near together, meet in each other's 
homes to pray for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. These multiplied fires will kindle the 
church into a mighty flame. 

As the extra meetings draw near, it is wise 
to announce them in the local papers and by 
circulars delivered at all the homes in the 
community. These should state the facts of 
interest, and respectfully, yet heartily, invite 
the people to attend the services. 

Another line of preparation is of great im- 
portance. Naval commanders. before an im- 
pending battle clear the decks for action. 
This is necessary to the best use of the guns 
and the most effective handling of the marines. 
The same is true in revival work. When 
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Christ came to begin his ministry John the 
Baptist lifted up his voice and cried, ‘‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.” The Spirit is often 
grieved away by distracting secular move- 
ments within the church, projected in the 
midst of a promising outlook for a revival. 
This should never be allowed. By sanctified 
tact, and not by arbitrary authority, the pastor 
can avert this. He must do it or allow 
Christ’s cause to suffer. He must be sure that 
he himself has no engagements to take him 
away a single night, and no literary work to 
absorb an hour of his time and strength. He 
must keep himself undivided in interest and 
devotion. Some years ago the writer had a 
great temptation at this point. His friend, 
John B. Gough, offered to make engagements 
for him to lecture in the same courses with , 
himself for five nights a week at one hundred 
dollars a night, and this for four months, if the 
writer would take a vacation of that length. 
That would have given him eighty-five hundred 
dollars—more money than he ever expected to 
receive for lecturing. But his absence must 
occur in the very season most favorable for a 


revival. He dared not sell out his commission 
12 
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even for one winter when souls were to be 
saved. Profoundly grateful for this extraor- 
dinary generosity, he politely, but promptly, 
declined. That winter God gave him a mighty 
work of grace. The pastor must allow nothing 
of this sort to divert him from the supreme 
work to which he is divinely called. 

Again, he must see that the church is free — 
from distracting influences. Things proper or 
permissible at other times must now be. 
switched on side tracks to give the revival the 
right of way on the main line. Hence it 1s 
important that no entertainments, lectures, 
concerts, suppers, financial schemes, or other 
diversions, be allowed to distract thought or 
divide interest during the season set apart for 
special services. The League and Endeavor 
societies and all week-night meetings must 
be adjourned for the time. The people must 
be urged to forego all social visiting and defer 
all parties during the evenings of the revival 
meetings. Besides the benefit of the absence 
of distractions, this course calls serious atten- 
tion to the chief concern of the hour, and puts 
the church in an attitude of expectancy. The 
interruption of the regular order of things 
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challenges attention to the extraordinary. It 
sets men to thinking and talking about the 
meetings. This aids the work. Evenifsome . 
dislike the,interruption of the usual order and 
get angry, this helps the revival. The reaction 
comes, and meanwhile their anger has agitated 
interest in the revival. Indifference is more ° 
to be dreaded than opposition. 

The importance of the foregoing line of action 
cannot be overestimated. The intrusion of 
other matters into the thought and time of the 
church has more frequently stopped the devel-. 
opment of hopeful revivals than anything else. 
To permit such intrusion is to place obstructions 
on the track and wreck the train of salvation. | 
Immortal souls that probably would have been 
converted had the revival train not been 
“ditched ” by some concert or lecture or supper, 
may never see another opportunity to seek the 
Saviour. Whata fearful responsibility on those 
who thus caused the wreck! Let the pastor do 
anything to prevent a revival from being side- 
tracked. God is waiting and anxious to come 
in and shed forth the riches of his grace. Give 
him unobstructed entrance! 

“PREPARE YE THE WAY OF THE LORD.” 
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CHAPTER ATV; 
PROSECUTING THE REVIVAL. 


AVING treated in previous chapters some 
important questions and principles in- 
volved in the preparation for a revival, by which 
the moral and spiritual forces are moved up 
into line of battle, we will now study the proper 
disposition and handling of these forces for 
victory.. This chapter will attempt to discover 
and discuss the best methods of prosecuting a 
revival. In order to the vigorous pushing of 
the work we must enter upon it with an un- 
wavering belief that we are to have success, 
and with an irresistible purpose, despite all 
hindrances and discouragements, to achieve it. 
That faith should inspire us which “ laughs at 
impossibilities, and cries it shall be done!” 
If we have not courage and hope, we should 
postpone the meetings for a week and spend 
much time alone with God until we can come 
forth from the “secret of his tabernacle” 
armed with faith and buoyant with expecta- 
tion. A timid attack invites defeat. A cour- 
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‘ageous charge will carry the enemy’s works. 
This courage is not bravado or noise, for, as 
Robert Hall says, “ True courage is always 
unassuming.” But it is inspiring and mag- 
netic. It is necessary to successful leadership, 
and nowhere more admirable than in religious 
undertakings. You are going into battle 
where the destinies of immortal souls are at 
stake. The rewards for which Bonaparte con- 
vulsed Europe in war were nothing compared 
with the guerdons of victory that await you 
in the approaching revival. Speak words of 
cheer. Inspire your forces to follow you with 
alacrity. Do not attempt to drive them. Use 
ringing tones in your addresses. The tone of 
voice has to do immensely with leading a re- 
vival. It betrays much of the spirit within. 
Move with enthusiasm. ‘We do not mean 
excitement. Many persons develop excite- 
ment as meetings progress in intensity, and 
do not differentiate that which is the mere 
flash of feeling from what is the intensity of 
conviction and purpose. Enthusiasm keeps a _ 
level head. -Excitement runs riot with judg- 
ment and reason. Never attempt to prosecute 
a revival under the pressure of excitement. 
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Enthusiasm, especially in the pastor, is indis- 
pensable to his work. It fills his preaching, 
exhortations, and prayers with an indescribable 
potency. It imparts to the audience its own 
magnetism. It awakens the slumbering con- 
science, as it sends the truth of God, vitalized 
by the Spirit, into the minds and hearts of sin- 
ners, But what is this enthusiasm of which 
we speak? It is a great and holything. It 
is the human soul and mind filled with the 
power of divine truth, and set on fire with 
the Holy Ghost, so that one thrills and pul- 
sates with unspeakable earnestness to save 
souls. That is religious enthusiasm. But 
it never degenerates into rant and wildfire. 
God, the Holy Ghost, could never lend him- 
self to such cheap methods as are typified in 
wild excitement. If ever a man should be in 
possession of his judicial faculties in determin- 
ing great issues it should be when he decides 
his eternal destiny. He should be subjected 
to no undue excitements. If enthusiasm 
should ever kindle the argument and ap- 
peal of an orator to white-heat it should be 
when the salvation of souls is the issue. En- 
thusiasm is sanctified earnestness. ‘ What- 
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soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” Those who would have religious 
activities conducted in a dull or fastidiously 
conservative manner, restraining all enthusi- 
asm, are as far from the true ideal of revival 
work as are those who always move under the 
impulse of mere excitement. Enthusiasm is 
a noble quality. By it men have achieved 
brilliant things. It has inspired the patriot to 
his loftiest deeds in behalf of his country’s 
welfare. It has aroused the reformer to as- 
sault hoary wrongs and legalized crimes with 
a power that has broken chains of bondage and 
liberated the people from the injustice under 
which they groaned. When more appropri- 
ately than in delivering souls from the bond- 
age of sin and the chains of the law can the 
inspirations and impulsions of enthusiasm 
find their highest activity? Let the pastor 
come into his revival with genuine enthusiasm 
kindled in his closet and born of a burning pas- 
sion to save lost souls. Then he will work 
easily, hopefully, magnetically. The Holy 
Spirit will make hard work effective. He 
abides with the faithful toiler. He crowns with, 
triumph the consecrated workman. 


« 
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Let the helm be kept in the pastor’s hand. 
He knows his people and the community, 
and he can best guide the ship. He must 
plan his revival with the best light he can 
secure, keeping himself in instant sensitive 
receptivity to the leadings of the Spirit. 
Thus guided, and yet open always to the 
humblest suggestion which commends itself to 
his judgment, let the pastor command in the 
battle. There cannot be divided generalship. 
There must, if possible, be competent leader- 
ship in a revival, but this leadership in any 
case must be firmly kept in the pastor’s hands. 
It is wise to assert his command as little as 
possible, yet he must quietly maintain it. 
The pastor should not ask or allow anyone, 
whether layman or visiting minister, to take 
the helm. He may use any available help as 
auxiliary if he is not able to carry the strain 
of so many services, but he is always to keep 
the meeting in his own hands. If he asks 
laymen to speak or brother pastors to preach, 
let him resume the helm when they have fin- 
ished. He should himself invite penitents to 
seek the Saviour. The visitor is a passing 
stranger. There is deep meaning in the words 
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of Christ: ““A stranger will they not follow.” 
It is the good shepherd who is known and 
loved in the community, and whose voice 
men will heed. One must have the con- 
fidence of people if he would lead them to 
Christ. Who can have this confidence so 
completely as the pastor? 

If he has discouragements and fears, let 
him tell them to God but never to the people. 
He must make his leadership courageous and 
inspiring. Courage born of stalwart faith is 
half the victory. Let him always appear on 
the field of action with the assured air of tri- 
umph. He must not scold the members, but 
exhort them with inspiring tones and mellow 
unction. Let him be sure he is full of the 
Holy Spirit and his words will be feathered 

arrows. Let him cheer the despondent and 
comfort the weak and timid. Let his trumpet 
ring with the notes of inspiration. ‘‘ This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.’’ 

A word as to the ¢zme of the revival. No 
arbitrary rule can be given as to the best sea- 
son for holding the meetings. The pastor 
should always be ready to engage in revival 
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services when’ there are indications of the 
special operations of the Holy Spirit in his 
midst, no matter at what season of the year. 
The writer once had a revival develop in May, 
only a month after he was sent to the charge. 
About sixty-five joined the church. The next 
winter a great revival swept the community. 
Watch for the tokens from on high that reveal 


the presence and power of God. In some — 
places the autumn is the best season for spe- © 


cial meetings. Good weather and good roads 
are common at that season, and in country 
places this period may be preferable. But in 
the large cities and towns it may be different. 
Here the people do not return from their 
summer visit to the country and get settled 
down before October. Then in the autumn 
occur exciting political campaigns, quickly 
followed by Thanksgiving and Christmas. All 
of these tend to divide and distract the atten- 
tion of the people. In his ministry the 
writer has never found any season so favora- 


ble for beginning as the New Year. The 


holidays are past; the old year with its sins 
and repentance are fresh in mind; the new 
year, with its better purposes and new resolu- 
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tions, is a time of thoughtfulness ; the balanc- 
ing up of the year’s business is suggestive of 
settling our accounts with God; and, as a rule, 
there are no elections and public excitements. 
All these facts combine to render the opening 
of the new year peculiarly favorable for be- 
ginning revival meetings. However, the ex- 
perience of one pastor, always located in large 
cities, cannot be a rule for others. 

Having come to the set time for extra 


meetings—and this must be determined in 





each church by the special interest developed, 
or by the godly judgment of the pastor and 
his people—the church, possessed by the 
convictions mentioned in previous chapters, 
should be tenderly and earnestly invoked to 
devote the time and toil necessary to sustain 
these meetings. The pastor must cause his 
people to feel that he leans on them for work 
as he leans on God for strength. They must 
be aroused to a realization of the fact that the 
rescue of souls for whom the Saviour died is 
the transcendent business that should dominate 
all hours and all powers. And the more the 
work of God is prosecuted as a business, the 
more effective it will be. Spurgeon has said, 
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“ We hear a great deal about conducting busi- 
ness on religious principles, but it is time to 
conduct our religion on business principles.” 
When pastor and people prosecute the work 
committed to them with the practical sagacity, 
cheerful alacrity, and downright earnestness 
that make success in secular affairs, the busi- 
ness of saving men will show as great pros- 
perity. 

What is the blessing of God that we seek? 
Is it anything but the infusing of our practical 
methods with the divine efficiency? The 
writer will never forget the startling force with 
which four simple words once came to him, 
“God can’t bless nothing.” If you would 
have his blessing you must do something 
which he can. bless. Waiting indolently or 
dreamily for some mystic power to come and 
do for us what God has conditioned in our 
earnest prayers and labors is not piety, but 
stupidity. Ifthe husbandman does not sow 
and till and toil, God will give no blessing. 
If Paul does not plant and Apollos water, God 
will give no increase. In like manner, if we 
want men saved we must do something to save 
them; then God can bless our labors and 
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answer our prayers. Bishop Janes said that 


he did not believe a soul was ever saved with- 
out some human instrumentality in some form. 
It may be direct or unconscious influence, but 
the law of human agency prevails. Having 
done his best to explain the methods of lay 
cooperation and to arouse the activities of the 
church, let the pastor accept the services of the 
few or many who are ready and begin the 
work. Their zeal and faith will enlist others. 
In the meetings, from the beginning unite the 
quickening of the church and the conversion 
of sinners. The renewing of the members 
will tend to awaken sinners, and the coming of 
sinners to Christ will arouse the church. The 
tender, joyous testimony of a young convert 
will awaken lukewarm Christians to penitential 
emotions, and cause the harp long hung on the 
willows to vibrate with the melody of \other 
days. Do not wait till the whole church is 
right, but use the willing, and begin the work 
with courage. 

Let the pastor work hischurch. Thisis to be 
a revival without an evangelist. The preacher 
is the leader. But he cannot do all the work; 
and if he could, it would be a mistake for him 
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to do it. The church must feel that the re- 
sponsibility is on them. Then each one that 
is given something to do feels a kindling inter- 
est. Exhort the people to brevity in prayer 
and testimony, and to continuous work outside 
the meetings. Select some men for picket 
duty, to watch for strangers and speak a 
word of welcome to them. Have others on 
the lookout for those who may seem interested, 
and, after speaking with them, let them be 
introduced to the pastor. Enlist Christian 
women to visit families and invite them to the 
services. Induce the brethren to take a little 
time each day to talk with men and solicit 
their presence at the meetings. This will 
deeply interest the church and will awaken 
sinners. By tact and persistence draw as 
many as possible into some active participa- 
tion in the service. The old deacon -was 
philosophical, and not egotistic, who said, 
“We always have a good meeting when I 
take part.” Each member enjoys the revival 
in proportion as he. is a factor and an actor. 
If the pastor has any prayer meeting killers 
who, by prolixity, ranting, or bad standing in 
the community, injure the meeting, or who 
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come in from other churches, or, worse, who 
belong nowhere, but are in all places where 
they are not wanted, he must silence them, or 
they will kill his revival. Let him abate the 
nuisances! Better that one crotchety or er- 
ratic member take up his cross and keep still, 
even if he is grieved, than that the whole work 
be injured. Heshould not invite or encourage 
outsiders to come in and take prominent parts 
which his own people ought to bear. It leads 
his own forces toa plausible excuse for inac- 
tion. Of course there may be exceptions to 
this rule, but they are rare. The discipline 
and drill of the church are best secured by 
keeping the members busily engaged under a 
conviction of personal responsibility. By their 
tender, active interest inthe meetings they will 
be fitted to watch over and encourage the 
new converts when the revival is over. 

Let the pastor use the members as his per- 
sonal assistants in caring for the awakened. 
This point can best be stated by our own 
experience. We usually selected as a secre- 
tary an intelligent, devoted lady who had 
some leisure and who was well acquainted 
in the community. She first aided us in se- 
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curing the names and addresses of all who 
came to the altar or rose for prayers. These 
names were transcribed in a book kept for the 
purpose. Together we frequently went over 
them and selected certain members of the 
church to whom we gave one or more of the 
names. They were to visit these awakened 
persons at once and ascertain their spiritual 
condition. If already converted, the visitors 
were to learn their previous church affiliations 
and whether they wished to unite with us. If 
not converted, they were to counsel and urge 
them to continue seeking until they should 
find the joy of sins forgiven. The visitors 
were required to make written reports on 
these cases to the pastor at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. Then the essential facts 
were transcribed by him in the blank space 
left below each name. He thus had made 
a pastoral visit to each penitent by proxy, 
and had all the facts necessary to an intel- 
ligent understanding of each case. If he 
found it necessary to visit any of these pen- 
itents for special reasons he could economize 
time and act intelligently. Often this proxy 
visitation, if such a plan is followed, opens to 
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the pastor opportunities to reach a whole 
family. This method also intensifies the work- 
ing spirit, and develops the efficiency of the 
members, besides being of great social value 


in making strangers and the church acquainted. 


The revival deepens and widens by the work 
of these visitors. The pastor multiplies him- 
self in their activities. They are a personal 
staff by which he keeps an intelligent, mi- 
nute knowledge of the field of battle. Thus, 
in the meetings and out of them, he works the 
church and keeps the members in sympathetic 
union and cooperation with himself. 
13 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PROSECUTING THE REVIVAL.—Continued. 


FTER the work has commenced there 
are discouragements and disappointments. 
The pastor‘begins to feel anxious as to results. 
He may be tempted to wish he had an evan- 
gelist. The people perhaps do not come up 
to his help as he expected. Sinners may 
seem more obstinate than he anticipated. 
The weather is unfavorable. Distractions may 
divert the public attention. It is the hour of 
the pastor's trial. If he gives way now, the 
battle is lost; but if he throws himself afresh 
on God’s help and presses the battle to the 
gates, he has won the day. 

But how shall the pastor keep the meetings 
attractive and not overwork himself? By vary- 
ing the services. To maintain an unflagging 
interest in the meetings, and to secure the at- 
tendance both of the members and the uncon- 
verted, requires versatility. There is no evan- 
gelist with his new voice, new methods, and new 
forms of putting things to stimulate curiosity 
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and fill the house. The dangers of a revival 
with an evangelist are partly in this direction. 
Curiosity tends to a mere superficial, senti- 
mental interest. The stranger goes, and the 
exciting cause of the interest being withdrawn, 
neither the church nor the converts are in 
vital sympathy with the pastor and the suc- 
_ ceeding work of edification; while, on the 
other hand, conversions under the pastor 
and local church not being induced by any 
foreign or novel influence are usually more 
genuine and abiding, and the danger of reac- 
tion is reduced to the minimum. But without 
the evangelist it is more difficult to call out a 
general attendance at the meetings. Hence 
the necessity of tact and fertility in expedients 
to make the meetings unusually interesting 
and attractive without an iota of sensational- 
ism or excitement. 

How shall this be done? By varying the 
services. The author does not believe it wise 
even to call in the aid of brother ministers. 
This method involves some of the. disadvan- 
tages arising from the employment of an 
evangelist, and adds some additional disad- 
vantages of its own. The brother pastors 
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would be presént for only a night or two each, 
and part of the good would be frittered away 
by the curiosity and novelty of the occasion. 
It would be better to have ove evangelist per- 
manently than a dozen transiently. In some 
places it may be helpful to have brethren aid 
the pastor for the first few days in order to 
attract notice to the services, but soon the 
meeting should settle back into the hands of 
the pastor and his people. And since the 
voice and methods of the pastor are familiar, 
having no element of novelty, there arises a 
necessity for diversifying the services. Is it 
asked how? The writer cannot give his own 
method, for he followed no oze method. He 
kept his eyes and ears open to the ever-shifting 
phases of the work, and his heart attentive to 
the whispers of the “ still small voice.” Hence 
he was largely led from day to day. The 
general who is fighting a great battle must 
move his forces to meet the changing fortunes 
of the hour. He cannot always carry out a 
prearranged plan, except in a general way, for 
the enemy will surely create new exigencies 
for him to meet. 

It was not the writer's custom to preach 
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every night during his revival services. He 
did not judge it best for the work nor 
most helpful to the church. He held himself 
in readiness to preach any night, if it seemed 
best, often deciding that question after the 
meeting had begun. He may here suggest 
a few ways in which the meetings can be 
varied with profit. On Monday night let the 
meeting be largely devoted to the interests 
of young people and young converts. Get 
them to testifying. Nothing contributes more 
to the progress of the work than the voices 
of new converts. These testimonies and the 
object lesson afforded in the souls recently 
saved will constitute the basis of the best ex- 
hortation with which to rivet conviction and 
impel others to seek Christ. 

On Tuesday night have a stirring prayer meet- 
ing, urging the members to leave off all their 
introductions and perorations. This induces 
short, pointed praying. Many more also have 
an opportunity to participate. Great results are 
often realized by inviting ten or twelve persons 
to pray, if only for a minute or a half minute 
each. This will encourage the young and timid 
to lead in brief petitions who would not attempt 
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to “make a prayer.” Hereby not only a di- 
versity is secured, but a deeper personal interest 
is developed in the meetings. Then, in an ex- 
hortation, warm, direct, inspiring, the pastor 
focuses the meeting on the conscience and 
will of the unconverted. 

On Wednesday evening a sermon may, per- 
haps, be in order. Even then it would be well 
to have it preceded by fifteen minutes of 
prayer, in which at least half a dozen persons 
who will pray short and to the point should 
participate. This puts the meeting in tone for 
the sermon. Then the less of architectural 
display in the sermon and the more scriptural, 
direct, steady pressure on the conscience and 
will, instead of on the emotions, the more de- 
cisive the results. Sometimes the poorer the 
homiletics of a sermon the greater the dynam- 
ics. The power of exhortation is greatly to 
be coveted and cultivated in revivals. And 
when the speech of the pastor has climaxed 
with telling effect, whether in fifteen or thirty 
minutes, and whether he has unfolded a 
quarter or a half of the sermon, let him seize 
that instant to invite sinners to decide the 
great question. He must aim at and demand 
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an unconditional surrender as the only terms of 
divine mercy. 

On Thursday night ask the church mem- 
bers present to tell the unconverted what led 
them to seek Christ. This will often be ex- 
ceedingly suggestive and profitable. One will 
declare that he was led to begin a Christian 
life by a pointed sermon; another, by a seri- 
ous illness; another, by a praying mother; 
another, by the appeal of a friend; another, 
by the word of a child; another, by the death 
of a dear one; and thus they will touch chords 
in the hearts of the unconverted that will 
vibrate with penitential pain. This will also 


give the pastor fresh suggestions to use in his 


closing appeal. During the following weeks 
these Thursday evening meetings may be 
further diversified by asking Christians to re- 
late what they ad in seeking Christ, and what 
means were most helpful in bringing them into 
the light. This will aid inquirers, and will 
make more effective the pastor’s appeal to the 
unsaved to do likewise. Other meetings will 
be made intensely interesting by asking Chris- 
tians what evidence or assurance they received 
of their conversion. And so with manifold 
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variations in the services, church members can 
be used in place of the evangelist, with deep- 
ening interest to themselves and with effective 
results among the unconverted. By study, by 
inventiveness, and by persistent experience the 
pastor must learn the art of using his people 
most effectively, and must cover any failure 
or deficiency by a quick, decisive leadership. 
He should be ready on the instant to rally the 
broken line and charge on the enemy with un- 
faltering courage. His headquarters must be 
in the saddle, on the field. He cannot go 
into his tent to rest even for ten minutes. 

On Friday night have a testimony meeting 
or a sermon, according as the interest indi- 
cates. The former is usually most desirable 
at the close of the week. Enough has been 
said to indicate the manifold expedients by 
which variety may be given to the services and 
quickened interest sustained. And yet the 
question of variation has only been touched 
upon. It is evident, however, that by such 
methods the pastor and church are adequate 
to maintain the services, and to make the 
prosecution of the revival a success. But some 
may intimate that this involves the pastor 
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in incessant work. Certainly it does; and ifa 
pastor is not willing to pay that price for the 
salvation of souls, he evinces little of the spirit 
of Christ or Paul or Wesley. 

We here insert for the special study of pas- 
tors a peculiar plan of work and its excellent 
results, which contains some strikingly sug- 
gestive features. It is from the New York 
Christian Advocate, and explains itself.* 


‘Pursuant to your request, I send the fol- 
lowing account: During the fifth year of my 
pastorate at St. Paul’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
while prayerfully considering whether to secure 
an evangelist or proceed alone in revival work, 
I decided, from several considerations, that it 
was duty to attempt the last year’s revival 
work alone with my people. With a general 
expectation, shared by the pastor, that the 
last year would be our best in the matter of 
conversions, it required not.a little resolution, 





* “ Hearing of the extraordinary success and unusual methods 
of the Rev. J. A. Ward in endeavoring to promote a revival of 
religion, at our special request he prepared the following outline 
of his plan. It is due to him to say that its personal character is 
the direct result of our suggestion. We wished not an abstract 
treatise but an account of the plan pursued and the results of it. 
—EbITOR Christian Advocate.” 
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together with a full committal to God, to so 
decide, in view of the fact that our city had 
been favored with Moody and Sankey, Whittle, 
Miss Downey, and Potter and Miller, all of 
whom had been successful, the last three 
especially so. 

“While face to face with facts that expe- 
rienced pastors recognize as delicate and 
difficult, and, asking for help to secure the im- 
mediate and continuous cooperation of my 
whole church, which is so seldom realized, 
especially when the membership is large, I de- 
termined to try to make them feel that they 
were specially responsible for certain services 
by placing the work to be done at given times 
upon certain ones. I divided the membership 
of about five hundred and fifty into four divi- 
sions, taking the names alphabetically, making 
lists of the same, and assigning skilled and 
consecrated members to the leadership of each 
division. On Sabbath morning preceding the 
commencement of the meetings, after dismiss- 

ing the congregation, I kept the members, 
spoke earnestly to them of the gravity of the 
situation, and explained my plan, stating that 
I had made division number one responsible 
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for the meeting Monday night; number two, 
for Tuesday night, etc.; that the leader of each 
company would conduct a prayer and testi- 
mony service for the first half hour, in which 
the members in his division would be expected © 
to take part. While invited to attend other 
evenings, I told them to consider that they 
were engaged to be present and assist on their 
particular evening, and asked them to so pledge 
themselves, which they did, I then requested 
the divisions to assemble in the four corners of 
the auditorium, and placing lists of the names 
in the hands of the leaders, asked them to read 
the same to their several companies, and ap- 
point persons present to call upon the absentees 
and apprise them of what was being done and 
secure their cooperation. The immediate ef- 
fect was marvelous, almost magical. I might 
have exhorted and labored for weeks without 
securing the good results that were apparent 
before the leaders were through with roll call 
and their impressive appeals. The fifth (Friday) 
evening I called Sunday school night, making 
the superintendents (we had four) responsible, 
together with their teachers and scholars, for 
the first thirty minutes. 
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“ Results: First, many attended at once and 
participated who had rarely been present in 
revival services, except when the meetings had 
reached such a state as to not greatly need 
them. Second, the members made definite 
invitations to their unconverted friends to be 
present ‘our night,’ even calling for and ac-. 
companying them to these services. Third, a 
‘wholesome rivalry sprang up between the 
different divisions. Fourth, the leaders became 
enthusiastic workers, showing unexpected fer- 
tility and skill. Fifth, the pastor ‘never 
preached so well’ during a revival, nor with 
such ease and brevity. The reasons are plain. 
His audience was assured, prompt, and viva- 
cious, and he was not at all fatigued when he 
arose to preach. Sixth, the converts were 
readily assimilated by the church because of 
united activity, and ‘held out’ well, making a 
larger and more permanent gain to the church 
than had come to us during the excellent re- 
vivals under illustrious specialists. Seventh, 
not being obliged to pay the evangelists, they 
surprised the pastor, making him happy by a 
gift that will remain with him while he lives. 
Eighth, the Sunday school evening was one of 
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the best features of the plan. It brought the 
superintendents and teachers into active work, 
which resulted in many conversions in the 
Sunday school. 

“T have employed this plan with some modi- 
fications and better results even in my present 
charge. In this case I changed leaders every 
night, having secured over fifty laymen to lead. 
I combined the Sunday school and Epworth 
League, calling the Friday evening services 
young people’s meeting. I continue this 
half hour people’s meeting with a layman to 
lead at the regular prayer meeting, which we 
denominate a special revival service. 

‘Results here: (a) Fifty leaders, instead of 
five, to take charge of class, cottage, or regular 
prayer meetings; (0) the activity in spiritual 
work of every official member of the church, 
and without hardly an exception every man in 
the church, many of whom had been much ex- 
horted and justly condemned as paying but not 
praying members; (c) the conversion of over 
three hundred, with two hundred and fifty-two 
additions to the church, the first six months of 
the Conference year; (d) the revival still 
going on, with conversions and additions to the 
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church weekly, which continued the year 
through in the former case; (¢) a general 
spirit of solicitude for others, which reduces to 
the minimum the probability of falling; (/) 
The ready cooperation on the part of all in 
building a new church edifice, which is now 
being done; (g) scenes of marvelous sweet- 
ness and power as much tenderer and _ holier 
than those of union meetings as the home is 
superior to a cooperative community. 

“Yet evangelists have their place, and I 
would not hesitate to employ them when 
needed, for we must be broad enough to say 
with Paul, ‘That I might by all means save 
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AFTER THE REVIVAL—THE DUTY OF THE 
CHURCH. 


HE Bible commands Christians to ‘do 

good unto all. men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.” This 
specializes our duty to our fellow-Christians. 
No one doubts this obligation, but in the very 
fact that the services growing out of such 
obligation are conceded, there is danger that 
they will be neglected. This neglect largely 
arises in the following way: (1.) No one dis- 
putes these duties; each tacitly assents; then 
all assume that they will be done by some- 
body, and dismiss the thought of individual re- 
sponsibility. (2.) Each one quiets conscience by 
inventing some pretense to justify his exemp- 
tion from these duties. Pressure of business, 
lack of adaptation, diffidence, youth, age, any- 
thing is pleaded as an excuse, while the true — 
reason is lack of disposition. Let none deny 
that if the constraining love of Christ moved 
them with strong desire to do good unto the 
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household of faith, some way to do it would 
be found. Love finds a way to help its object. 
Where the disposition exists, only common 
sense is needed for the work, and any:member 
of the church would be displeased at the inti- 
mation that he lacks this quality. Neverthe- 
less it is true that many have little or no love 
for Christ’s work. They need to be aroused toa 
sense of their deficiency in this respect. Service 
implies servants. To serve Christ we must do 
something for his individual disciples. Honor 
requires that each member do his full share of 
work in the church; he is not to impose double 
duty on others. It should be borne in mind 
that the word of God demands of each Chris- 
tian complete consecration. Service is equally 
obligatory on all. 

That each member has Pecat and impor- 
tant duties growing out of the revival no one 
can question. Many have been converted and 
added to the household of faith. They are 
children born into the family, and, as such, have 
the strongest and tenderest claims upon each 
member of the church. No one, having the 
spirit of Christ, can deny such sacred obliga- 
tions. To strengthen, counsel, and uphold 
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these babes in Christ is the imperative duty of 
each individual member. In age or intelli- 
gence they may be the peers of the membership, 
but in Christian experience they are children. 
They have the right to expect counsel and ~ 
help from those longer in the way. They 
need sympathy, encouragement, and _ social 
warmth. Many are strangers in the church. 
The revival tide brought them over its 
threshold. They are not adjusted to the new 
associations; they have a sense of strange- 
ness. They have left old friends and associ- 
ations. Everything in the church is strange; 
both faces and atmosphere are new. They 
miss the familiar greetings of worldly friends; 
they yearn for the warm welcome of new 
friends. Let church members now do as they 
would wish others to do by them were they 
young converts and strangers. 

1. The Church should remember that a critical 
time comes to many young converts after the re- 
vival, There are special perils and discour- 
agements now in their path. They were 
brought to Christ under intense religious feel- 
ing. The melting prayers, the joyous songs, 
the fervid preaching, the cordial greetings, the 

14 
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warm fellowship that kindled their hearts into 
new sympathies, and the cheering testimonies 
of Christians as to the comforts and joys of 
religion no longer thrill their hearts; nor do 


their evenings now bring the joy of sitting to- _ 


gether in heavenly places. They have come 
down from the Mount of Transfiguration to 
stern facts and experiences in the store, the 
factory, the shop, and the home. Trials will 
come that were unknown during the revival, 
and they have not the inspirations of special 
meetings to strengthen them. Their need is 
plain; our duty is clear. Befriend them; help 
them ; grip them with hooks of steel ; show real 
interest in their welfare; seek them out and 
cheer them; do everything possible to enable 
them to stand fast in the Christian life; nurse 
them into vigorous manhood. 

2. Carry the atmosphere of the revival into 
the regular church services. In the weekly 
prayer meetings keep the young converts es- 
pecially in mind. Pray for them with ten- 
derness; make testimony minister to their up- 
building; repeat over and over the great lessons 
of the Christian life; relate the dangers to be 


encountered and the methods of deliverance ; 
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magnify the ever-present grace and guidance 
of God, and thus edify them in holy living. 
Especially in the class meeting can the mem- 
bers get nearer to the converts, speak to them 
more freely, and help them more easily than 
elsewhere. This implies that the members 
attend prayer and class meetings. They ought 
to be there, and thus set a correct example for 
young Christians to follow. After the meeting 
ten minutes of personal conversation may be 
given to the new converts. The loving fel- 
lowship and personal courtesy of this after- 
meeting are great elements of helpfulness to 
them. The mightiest force, which is strictly 
natural, that can be used for helping them is 
social power. It is the countersign by which 
one passes all the sentinels on guard and 
Steache? the citadel of the heart. If one be 
genuinely sociable he draws the diffident and 
the stranger under the spell of his influence. 
Let Christians employ this power for Christ. 
The world knows its value and uses it in 
business and political affairs. Sociability in- 
vests religion with additional charm. It gives 
to piety the radiance of sunrise and the mellow 
glow of sunset. Let church members surround 


$ 
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young converts with loving and strengthening 
influences. Men will live and grow in the genial 
atmosphere in which they were converted. 

3. Give young converts personal friendship. 
In the depressing sense of loneliness, amid 
sharp conflicts, uncheered by the touch of a 
friendly hand or the greeting of a friendly 
voice, many converts have given up the strug- 
gle in despair. A word of sympathy or a 
cordial grasp of the hand would have nerved 
them to win the day. Many have been 
cheered on to grand success by human friend- 
ships. Somehow it interprets and makes more 
vivid the friendship of Christ. The greatest 
compliment the author ever received in his 
ministry was when a struggling, despondent 
man said, “ I have opened my heart to you just 
as I feel I could have done to Christ were he 
here, and you have treated me as I believe he 
would have done.” To interpret Christ to men 
is the highest honor of life. He entered into 
closest fellowship with them and thus made 
them stronger. The pastor, likewise, should 
give young converts his most cordial friendship 
and show his loving interest in them. To serve 
Christ most acceptably we must serve those 
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who are the most precious to him. ‘“ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
We are neglectful of Christ when we are un- 
mindful of these youngest disciples of his. His 
word is, “ He that is greatest among you shall 
be your servant.” Transpose that saying and 
it is still true; he that is servant of all is the 
greatest among you. Service is the only true 
greatness in the kingdom of God. True friend- 
ship is the electric battery that sends from 
heart to heart, the thrill of brotherly love. 
Every new addition to the church gives a 
golden opportunity to do good to “them who 
are of the household of faith.” The “ oppor- 
tunity’ is in the same pew, the next seat, the 
adjacent aisle, where the young convert sits, or 
near the door where he stands alone. Give 
him friendship and he will return grateful love. 
Seek out the new members and converse with 
them concerning their spiritual life. Develop 
in them a purpose to begin religious activity 
at once, and set them a good example. Talk 
with them as to what they read; suggest to 
them, or loan them, a good, helpful book; 
learn about their assaciations. Pray for them 
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by name, and keep in close touch with them 
in their new pilgrimage. If signs of spirit- 
ual declension are manifest, strive most gra- 
ciously and earnestly to restore their wan- 
dering feet to the path of life. If they are 
absent from the place of duty, discover the 
reason, and gently warn them with all long- 
suffering. In all this the members through 
their personal friendship are making the young 
converts strong for service. The greatest work 
that the members of the church can now do 
for Christ is to keep these new disciples alive 
and growing in grace. 

4. This is an individual work. Each must 
attend to it as an obligation which cannot be 
transferred. The issue at stake is an immortal 
soul. How carefully men handle diamonds, 
but how careless are some Christians concern- 
ing the interests of undying souls. An oriental 
monarch had caused to be hewn a _ huge 
obelisk, one hundred feet in length. It was a 
solid shaft of stone, covered with inscriptions, 
designed to celebrate one of his greatest 
triumphs. It lay on the ground in its vast 
proportions. A socket base had been pre- 
pared into which, when raised, it should se- 
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curely settle. Stays, guys, and ropes, by which 
it was to be placed in position, were attached 
to its entire length. Twenty thousand men 
had been selected and stationed at the ropes. 
It was a hazardous experiment, for the mon- 
arch well knew that, when the obelisk was 
poised in the air, if a single man should relax 
his hold as it slowly rose, this might be 
sufficient to destroy the balance of the shaft 
and cause it to sway and fall, with ruin to the 
obelisk and death to those beneath its pon- 
derous sweep. Each man must, therefore, be 
made to feel his personal responsibility. At 
the appointed -hour the king came forth and 
mounted the base of the obelisk, holding in his’ 
arms his little son, the future monarch of the 
realm. In full view of every man he walked 
slowly the entire length of the shaft, fondly 
holding his boy, Then laying his beloved 
child upon the apex of the obelisk, he took 
some thongs from an attendant and securely 
lashed him there. Stooping down he em- 
braced the boy three times and kissed him 
tenderly, while tears flowed down his kingly 
cheeks. Then stepping aside to a platform, 
he lifted his hand as the signal for the work to 
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begin. Every man planted his foot more 
firmly, nerved his arm more strongly, and 
summoned his will more resolutely because 
the life of the child was at stake. Up rose 
the shaft, slowly, steadily, safely. Every eye 
was fixed on the boy prince, and every muscle 
was straining at the ropes, until the obelisk 
settled with a heavy thud into the socket. An 
athlete at once sprang up the ropes, cut the 
thongs, and, taking the prince on his shoulder, 
slid down the ropes and delivered him into 
the arms of the overjoyed king. Then cheer 
upon cheer from twenty thousand throats rent 
the air in deafening shouts. Every man had 
felt his individual responsibility and had done 
his best ! 

The work of Christians is like the raising of 
an obelisk, lashed to the top of which is an im- 
mortal soul. He who gives the signal is the 
King of kings who makes man his brother’s 
keeper. Our individual responsibility demands 
our noblest devotion. : 


“FEED My LAMBS,” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AFTER THE REVIVAL—THE YOUNG CONVERTS. 


as HEN the panting, powerful little tug,” 

says Bishop J. H. Vincent, “ has taken 
the ship out of the harbor, and beyond the 
Narrows into the broad sea—when the cables 
are loosened, the connection severed, while 
the ship alone faces the broad sea—what shall 
the captain and crew do?” This question is 
asked to arrest attention to the greater query, 
“What shall be done with these young and 
impressible souls who have been left in our 
hands from the revival?” Having brought 
them out of the old life and beyond the nar- 
rows of the new birth, the revival has com- 
pleted its specific mission. What shall these 
new converts do? Before them is the open 
sea of Christian life. They have a good start 
and a good chart. Will they make the voyage, 
or be wrecked? The Bible is an infallible 
chart, showing every rock, reef, shoal, and 
dangerous coast. It lays down a course that 
avoids these perils. It locates the islands of 
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worldly pleasure, where the sweet-voiced sirens 
sing their captivating songs to allure them to 
ruin. It tells them of a safe harbor in every 
storm. It also warns them that furious. 
tempests will arise on the voyage and perhaps 
fill them with terror; but it assures them that 
He is on board who says to winds and waves, 
“ Peace, be still!” 

Conscience, instructed by the word of God, 
and quickened by the Holy Spirit, is the com- 
pass by which the soul is directed along the 
course. There is danger of jugglery and deiu- 
sion in this question of conscience. Unless 
it is in harmony with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Bible, and not merely the echo of 
one’s inclination or desires, it cannot be con- 
fidently and safely followed. 

A resolute will must be the helmsman. 
Allow no careless or feeble hand on the wheel. 
An eternal voyage must not be risked to the 
guidance of a pilot who is irresolute or un- 
watchful. With a strong, steady grip on the 
wheel, and a vigilant eye on the compass, the 
new disciples will stand out to sea with the 
prospect of a safe voyage. The passage 
largely depends on themselves. The sympathy 
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of the church is reasonably sure and the help 
of God absolutely certain. 

But they must be warned of pirates. Just 
outside the narrows these buccaneers lurk to 
board the ship and plunder it if possible. No 
sooner are the revival services over than Satan 
sends out his freebooters to capture the new 
voyagers. Their inexperience, their unsuspi- 
ciousness of danger, their weakness create the 
peril. The special meetings, night after night, 
have been an inspiration and strength. Now 
these are over, and the routine of Christian life 
is begun. The converts must watch against 
enemies incessantly. ; 

1. Old habits are pirates in the guise of 
friendship. These habits will tempt converts to 
take little excursions in the old ways. Let them 
beware! If these disguised wreckers get one. 
concession, they will keep the new converts in 
tow, until they are drawn clear out of their 
course, away from Christ and away from a clean 
life, when they will be stranded and despoiled 
of every treasure of divine grace. 

2. Old companions in the world are pirates. 
They see that their comrades have started on 
a new course. Is it an excursion for a day, or 
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a lifelong voyage? These former compan- 
ions will propose a sail together. To consort 
with them hereafter as intimates in what 
they enjoy, means that one day, from some 
signal station on the coast, will flash the news, 
“A young convert has come ashore—a total 
wreck. All on  board—honor, happiness, 
character, hope of heaven—lost! This soul 
was lured from his course by old companions, 
drifted on the rocks of old associations, and 
now lies an utter wreck, breaking to pieces 
under the fury of the waves! No hope!” 
Yes, there is hope, though not from man! 
We see the staunch ship Incarnation, built on 
the docks of heaven, defying storm and pirate, 
coming to the rescue of the wrecked vessel 
Humanity. She throws a hawser of divine 
love to the wrecked ship, makes fast to her, 
and tows her back to the port of Redemption, 
where all God’s gracious workmen are set to 
work to repair her for another voyage. Thank 
God; backsliders are within the range of 
Christ’s saving power! : 
But dropping now the maritime metaphor, 
into which we have been betrayed at so great 
length, we will consider in plain terms the in- 
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terests of young converts after the revival. 
How can they be kept steadfast and strong, 
and be built up in intelligent Christian char. 
acter? They must earn to lean on Christ alone. 
Not that they are to be cast off or forgotten 
by pastor and church members, but they must 
learn that they stand in the grace of God 
their Saviour. They have trusted him, but 
they have had so many and such rare supports 
during the revival that they did not realize 
that Christ is “all and in all.” For weeks they 
have been in the glow and ecstasy of revival ; in 
the social warmth of an aroused church, full of 
solicitude and welcome; in the fervors of thrill- 
ing song and the magnetism of the warm hand- 
grasp; in the front rank of those who were the 
subjects of the earliest and latest attention. 
They fairly floated on this tide of rapturous 
delight. But there has come a reaction. The 
nightly meetings, with their cheer and inspira- 
tion, are over. What shall they do? Where 
shall they go? A dullness and disappointment 
ensue. Life does not glow as it did a month 
previously. They have a strange feeling, as 
though they had lost something essential. 
Doubts arise. Have they been mistaken in 
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their conversion? If not, why this change in 
their feelings? It is a crisis. They need to be 
instructed and strengthened at once, or their 
feet may slide. The surroundings have changed, 
and they have not learned the new adjustment. 
Before, all arms seemed to uphold them; now, 
they are to learn dependence alone on His arm 
who is able to save. Letting go of human 


support, and grasping by faith the all-sustain- — 


ing Jesus, is the difficult lesson. The less of 
public services now the more necessity for 
closet communion and godly conversation, 
the searching of the Scriptures for the precious 
promises of strength and comfort, and fre- 
quent meditation on that blessed book. What 
they need now is the silent, conscious, mighty 
upholding presence of the Saviour. It is the 
life of Christ in the soul as a vivid and vivify- 
ing reality that is their strength and stability. 
They must be taught to rely on him alone. 
Now is the period for that great and blessed 
venture. Hence they must feed on the prac- 
tical truths of the Bible that will develop this 
trustfulness. 

Especially they must be taught to live dy 
faith, not feeling. "Emotion, naturally, has run 
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high during the heat of revival. It must have 
been so, or many of them would not have been 
converted. But now, when their emotionsare 
less moved, they are troubled because they do 
not “feel” as they did formerly. Hitherto 
they have relied too much, perhaps, on their 
states of emotion, which are as fickle and un- 
reliable as the wind, instead of on their faith 
in the power and fidelity of an unchangeable 
Saviour. There is danger here. The soul can 
only live by faith. It is faith that loves and 
serves and triumphs. Salvation does not de- 
pend on feeling, joyful or sad, but on faith in 
and faithfulness to Jesus Christ. All the 
means of grace and all newly invented agen- 
cies in church life should be brought to bear 
to succor young converts in the reactions that 
often occur after a revival. The author will 
indicate certain methods which have proved 
helpful in his ministry. 

1. Keep up the sociableness of the revival. 
Revival meetings are eminently fraternal. This 
feature is one of the elements of their power. 
They exclude stiff, cold manners. The young 
converts conceive this warm cordiality to be 
the normal atmosphere-of the church and a 
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birthright of: the new disciple. If the older 
members gradually become cool and formal, a 
severe chill comes over the young converts, 
and the effect is depressing. A blizzard has 
struck their glowing hearts! Some of them 
will perish in the wintry atmosphere. The 
church members must keep the house warm | 
for these ‘babes in Christ. On Sabbath, at 
prayer and class meetings, and especially at 
the dismissal of every service, the old cordiality 
and friendly interest of the revival weeks 
should be shown young converts. Often 
have we seen them standing in lonely groups, 
while the members were conversing with old 
friends. The converts wonder why they are 
thus socially neglected now they are Christians, 
when so much was made of them before and at 
conversion. Babes will die unless cared for 
and nursed. Fifteen minutes after the prayer 
meeting, spent in genuine Christian sociable- 
ness, are often worth more than the whole 
_ prayer meeting to young converts. One good, 
hearty handshake is of more value than two 
long prayers or three long exhortations to them 
to be faithful. Get them by the hand and 
show real fervent interest in their welfare. 
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2. Give converts something to do. During 
the revival they were active in their new life,+ 
telling others what Christ had done for them 
and inviting their friends to seek the Saviour. 
Now they seem to have nothing todo. They 
are troubled by this new situation. They feel 
idle and useless after the intense activities 
of the revival. They must have work or crow 
cold. Here the pastor must plan to give them 
occupation. They can visit the sick, carry 
flowers to them, read to the aged and infirm, 
seek out children in neglected neighborhoods 
and bring them to the Sunday school, dis- 
tribute tracts among the ignorant or the care- 
less, call upon new families (a list being fur- 
nished by the pastor), join the Epworth League 
or Endeavor Society and become active for 
others, while at the same time they are build- 
ing up solid Christian character. 

Bishop Vincent has impressively said: “O, 
what possibilities for this new life! What 
molds into which the metal fused by revival 
fervor may be caused to flow for permanent 
use! God of all grace, give thy ministers wis- 
dom to watch over these newborn energies, 
and direct them into channels of activity and 
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usefulness! ‘Then there will be no reaction. 
The forces of song would go into everyday 
service; ideas would embody themselves in 
deeds; vows would turn into hardy virtues; 
prayer would prove its power in achievements 
for God; revival eccentricities would be for- 
gotten in the bud and bloom of a symmetrical 
piety; new converts would grow into mature 
saints; and each probationer at the end of six 
months would stand at the altar to be received 
into full membership.” . 
3. Make the reception on probation impress- 
ive. It is assumed that all converts who 
have accepted Jesus Christ will join his 
Church. This union with the Church is the 
completing of the union with the Lord. 
Converts should be wisely examined and in- 
structed as to the duties and obligations 
of probation, as well as its significance, so that 
no unfit person may be accepted. To make 
this step impressive and memorable it should 
be invested with the solemnity of a public re- 
ception. Of course there will be exceptions— 
owing to sickness, infirmity, necessary absence 
from town on the day, and other valid reasons 


—where persons are willing but unable to be 
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present. The probation of such should be 
publicly announced, with the reasons justifying 
their absence. Pandering to the pride, or half 
heartedness, or even timidity of those who 
would be secret disciples, is unwise. Such a 
desire implies that they are ashamed to openly 
confess their purpose to become Christians. 
Frequently, during his pastorate, persons have 
said to the writer that they would join on pro- 
bation if they could do so privately. Invari- 
ably they were told that this could not be 
allowed, since Christ permitted no private dis- 
ciples. His command to all is, ‘‘ Confess me 
before men.” This is the surest way to make 
loyal and faithful followers. It was the author’s 
habit to make the day of reception on proba- 
tion a conspicuous and memorable occasion. 
The sermon or address, the prayer, the lesson, 
and the hymns all converged on the significant 
event of the hour. Then, calling the converts 
to the altar, he took them by the hand 
and welcomed them heartily in a few words, 
individualizing each case. He knew them 
personally, and, helped of God and a good 
memory, was able to speak the few words so 


that cach had a thought or suggestion as an 
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individual password on the way to the celestial 
city. We may be pardoned in quoting the 
statement of the late John M. Phillips, who 
was present when we received two hundred 
and twenty-five on one Sabbath, to the effect 
that we did not say the same thing to any two 
persons. 

On the day of reception it was our custom 
to baptize all who had not been baptized in 
infancy. Those who were baptized in child- 
hood were required to answer with the others 
all questions in the baptismal covenant, save 
the third: “ Wilt thou be baptized in this 
faith?”’ In place of this was asked: “ Dost 
thou here publicly recognize that thou hast bcen 
baptized in this faith?”’ Then, all kneeling to- 
gether, we baptized those who had not received 
this ordinance, and, as we came to those bap- 
tized in infancy, said: “As you now assume 
for yourself the solemn responsibility of bap- 
tism, taken for you by your parents in infancy, 
the Lord grant you grace ever to walk asa 
child of God.” This always satisfied those 
who were inclined to wish they could be re- 
baptized, and emphasized the validity of infant 


baptism. If either was the more impressive 
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it was the ceremony of the confirmation of 
baptism. In case any of the probationers 
preferred immersion, we did not refuse, nor at- 
tempt to persuade them that it was not neces- 
sary. Nor did we allow them to find this 
privilege in immersion.Churches, and thus lose 
them to the fold where they were converted. 
We buried them in baptism so heartily that 
they joined our Church! 

4. Organize a probationers class. Of course, 
pastors should insist upon the regular attend- 
ance of probationers at the class meeting, as 
the Discipline of the Church requires. He 
should not do this in an arbitrary manner, but 
by explaining the obligation to attend and 


the. benefits arising therefrom. Great care 


should be exercised in the assignment to 
classes and leaders. If the pastor has ineffi- 
cient leaders, unadapted to the care of con- 
verts, he should create new classes and appoint 
new leaders, men or women, who will preserve 
the converts alive and lead them to grow in 
grace. Make these sub-pastors feel their great 
responsibility in the care of these souls. 

In addition, organize all the probationers 
into a class under the personal guidance of the 
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pastor. Generally they should meet fort- 
nightly during the six months, but pastors 
can make the meetings monthly or weekly, 
according to the conditions. Once, where the 
probationers’ class numbered several hundred, 
we met them weekly. At these services a 
lecture and conversation occurred on the 
history, doctrines, economy, and usages of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for four or 
five evenings.* 

When thus taught concerning our Church, 
we have never found anything so helpful 
to probationers as lectures on filgrim’s 
Progress: Next to’ the Bible, Bunyan’s 


3 tae 


book is the most suggestive spiritual guide. — 


It needs, however, to be clothed in modern 
language and dress. Lectures of this char- 
acter we gave to converts weekly or fort- 
nightly. We spoke perhaps half an hour, 
filling the time with thoughts designed to in- 
struct and encourage the probationers ; we then 
gave the converts half an hour to comment 
and testify or to ask questions. It was gratify- 





* For this purpose the probationers’ manuals, by Bass, Garri- 
son, or the author, will be helpful. Each probationer should 
possess a copy. 
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ing to see how freely they would talk about 
their experience in the Christian life when 
they had something applicable to their daily 
experience from the lecture to stimulate 
thought. They grew in grace, in knowledge, 
in power, and in willingness to speak and pray. 
They were drilled as soldiers for service ; they 
became active, earnest, devoted disciples. 
They learned to bear the yoke in their youth 
by the inspiration of truth unfolded in the 
lecture. Other pastors may prefer to have 
these lectures or sermons on Sunday nights. 
We judge by our experience that the whole 
church will become deeply interested and prof- 
ited by the series of sermons or lectures.* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress covers the Christian life 
from awakening to glorification. Hence, it is 
equally profitable for probationers and full 
members. 





* The author submits, in his Probatzoner’s Companion recently 
published, a syllabus of these lectures as seed thought. With an 
hour or two of reading that part of the book covered by each lec- 
ture, and with the syllabus in hand, the pastor has material 
enough for a dozen sermons or lectures. They can be madea fresh, 
attractive, and popular course, doing great good. If any pastor 
desires aid beyond the ordinary edition of P/grzm’s Progress, he 
can procure the magnificent volume of lectures by Rev. George 
B. Cheever, D.D. 
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5. Finally, let the public reception into full 
membership be made a red letter day. Surely it 
is a symbolic occasion. The six months’ pro- 
bation is ended, and the well-earned reward of 
admission into full connection with the church 
is now to be bestowed. It is prophetic of life’s 
probation completed, and of entrance into 
the Church triumphant—eternal fellowship 
with the just made perfect. Faithfulness to this 
day will bring the bliss of that blessed day. 
So make this event beautiful and impressive. 
‘All the work of six months converges on this 
glorious morning. Theconverts, class leaders, 
parents, friends, and pastor have looked toward 
this hour with deepening interest and happy 
expectation. Due notice of the day having 
been given, and all solemn preparations made, 
we gather with swelling hearts and tender 
prayers for the harvest home. 

If there is time a special sermon should be 
preached, inspiring yet solemnizing, making 
this service memorable. If there be not time 
for a sermon, then a brief, telling address can 
be made. The General Rules should always 
be read, as the tactical manual of the Church, 
and then the candidates should be called 
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by name and summoned to the altar. Of 
course the class leaders have reported any per- 
sons that were hesitating about joining on that 
day, and the pastor has seen such and strength- 
ened them. Here is the place where delicate, 
but very important, personal, private counsel 
is needed. Satan tempts them to delay, con- 
science is sometimes morbid, and_ timidity 
leads them to shrink from duty. This may 
be the case when no unworthiness can be im- 
puted. If they delay now, without good 
reason, they may never*join. Hence the im- 
portance of bringing each one into the fold. 
-Many who are to-day strong Christians have 
thanked the author that he did not consent to 
their delay. Some are tempted, at the very 
moment the class is called, to ‘‘ wait another 
month.” They are present, and the calling of 
their names breaks the spell of hesitation. 
They are summoned and come. 

Now, with a Discipline cr the Probatzoner’s 
Companion in the hand of each candidate, open 
to the liturgy for the reception into full mem- 
bership and proceed impressively with the ex- 
amination prescribed by the Church. Require 
each to give the answers distinctly. When 
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this is concluded, invite the entire official 
board (previously assembled in the altar) to 
assist in the solemn ceremony. Give each of 
the probationers the right hand of fellowship, 
with a word of individual welcome, and let 
the official members follow in cordial recogni- 
tion on behalf of the laity. Often with us these 
were occasions never to be forgotten! Heaven 
and earth seemed to meet in congratulation 
and joy, and, while the church rejoiced, the air 
seemed alive and tremulous with the glad 
presence of celestial hosts! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CARE OF PROBATIONERS. 


ee of young converts have been 

added to the Church. The Conferences 
are meeting and pastors are being changed. 
One of the severest strains on the efficiency of 
the itinerancy is the influence of frequent pas- 
toral changes on the interests of young converts. 
The new minister has before him the problem 
of keeping them alive or of allowing them to 
fall away. Some follow one course and some 
the other. After thirty years of pastoral ex- 
perience in different sections of the country, 
the writer has become clearly convinced that 
keeping or losing the converts of a predecessor 
largely depends upon the kind of work done 
by the successor in a pastoral charge. For 
example, in some places but a small percent- 
age of the converts under a certain prominent 
evangelist continued steadfast in Christian 
life after from one to three years. In other 
places where this evangelist worked, pastors, 
energetic, vigilant, and faithful in the care 
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of souls, were in charge, not three per cent 
were lost The evangelist was the same, his 
methods the same, his work the same in each 
place, and the great difference in results must 
have been largely due to the pastors in charge. — 
The same facts appear in Mr. Moody’s work, 
and also in that of every pastor who is honored 
in turning many to. righteousness. 

Churches often commit a fatal blunder, after 
a revival, in seeking a minister who is the 
exact opposite of the pastor who has so re- 
cently led many into their fellowship. It re- 
quires the same kind of pastoral care to nurse 
converts and bring them to maturity as that 
employed in leading them to Christ. Yet 
when they are deprived of that oversight, and 
backslide for want of proper care, the charge 
is made that their conversion was not 
thorough. This is the lame apology of those 
who let them die of neglect! -The blame lies 
largely at the doors of these inefficient pastors. 
How many children born into this world would 
. “hold out” if they were not cared for and 
nursed during tender years? It is the nursing 
and care of young converts that keeps them 
faithful; and, therefore, the first and greatest 
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duty of a Christian minister is to feed and nur- 
ture the lambs of the fold. The saving of souls 
is his only business. He must not only bring 
them to Christ, but also instruct them in the 
things of religion and confirm them in Christian 
living. He is not alone to preach for this end, 
but also to visit from house to house, become 
personally acquainted with each soul, know its 
needs, difficulties, and dangers, and by warm 
sympathy and personal counsel save it to the 
Church and to Christ. 

Rhetorical sermons and splendid oratory 
may dazzle the people and popularize the 
preacher; but pastoral work, warm prayer 
meetings and class meetings, and the vigilant, 
personal care of each convert, are ten times 
more effectual in nurturing soulsthan rhetorical 
preaching; and it is as much a minister’s duty 
to nurture souls as to secure their conversion, 
to be a pastor as to preach, to feed the lambs 
as to feed the sheep. He must imitate the 
divine Shepherd, of whom it was said: “He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom.” 

In the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church pastoral visitation is made the chief 
work of the minister. In Paragraph 140 we 
read: 

“ But it is objected: 

“81. ‘This will take up so much time that 
we shall not have leisure to follow our studies.’ 
We answer: ... Gaining knowledge is a good 
thing, but saving souls is a better. ... If you 
can do but one, let your studies alone. We 
ought to throw by all the libraries in the world, 
rather than be guilty of the loss of one soul.” 


These are strong words, but they form the 
keystone of the arch of our success. From the 
beginning it has been the secret of the effect- 
iveness of our pastors. Mr. Wesley, at the 
age of fifty-five, writing from Colchester, where 
he found the church had decreased, declares: 
“‘ By repeated experiments we learn that though 
a man preach like an angel, he will neither col- 
lect nor preserve a society that is collected 
without visiting from house to house.’’ At 
seventy-one he writes: ‘‘I began at the east 
end of the town to visit the society from house 
to house. I know no branch of the pastoral 
office that is of greater importance than this.” 

Let us here formulate certain important 
rules for the care of young converts: 
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1. The pastor must shepherd them. He must 
know them by name. He must become per- 
sonally familiar with their needs, and minister 
to them. He must make his interest in them 
felt. Seeking them out at home and in all the 
meetings of the church, he must shake hands 
with them cordially, inquiring as to their Chris- 
tian life, cheering and encouraging them, 
giving them “ precept upon precept, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a little.” 

2. The pastor must teach them specifically. 
He should instruct them not merely from the 
pulpit on Sabbath days, but in special meetings 
held for their benefit. A monthly meeting for 
instruction in the doctrines and polity of the 
Church is sure to give them strength. It 
grounds them in the truth. They become 
intelligent Methodists. The older members 
of the church oftefi asked to attend such 
meetings, conducted by the writer, and were 
profited by these services. As stated in the 
foregoing chapter, the writer has also found 
beneficial a course of brief, informal lectures 
on the Pilerim’s Progress. 

3. The pastor must carefully classify them. 
To get them to attend class with delight is a 
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great art. He must know the qualities of his 
leaders, and so assign the converts to classes 
that there will be a fitness in the arrangement. 
Some leaders ought to be asked to send in their 
resignations so as to make possible better 
adjustments. If the leader is adapted to his 
or her class there is little difficulty. The 
writer has ‘found that for young ladies and 
children, and even for boys of fifteen, the best 
leaders are godly women. Efficient leaders 
having been assigned to the several classes, 
let the pastor frequently visit these classes and 
speak cheering words to them. Leaders and 
members are quickened with new interest and 
lively zeal by his presence and counsel. 

4. The pastor must endeavor to make the older 
members helpful in caring for young converts. 
Too many of these older Christians never at- 
tend class or speak in prayer meeting, and 
need to be converted over again. They are 
social icebergs. They do nothing to help 
young converts, but are quick to condemn 
them as not genuinely converted if they be- 
come as lukewarm and neglectful of duty as 
themselves. But there are many living, lov- 
ing Christians who are ready to help. Many 
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even crave something to.do. The writer, in 
his pastorates, found the following method ex- 
ceedingly effective: Suppose there are one 
hundred young converts; select with care and 
nice adaptation one hundred of the best mem- 
bers of the church and assign to each of them 
the spiritual oversight of one young convert. 
This member is to be a guardian angel of that 
convert; to see him once a week at least; to 
know him, to encourage him, to counsel him; 
to see that he attends the means of grace; to 
pray especially for him; to visit him if sick; 
and if he wanders, to seek him out and lead 
him back to the fold and duty. This was 
originally the class leader’s work, but it is not 
always done. But one member can watch over 
one convert. This work of guardianship should 
not be publicly announced, but privately ar- 
ranged. It accomplishes three good results: 
(1) It promotes social intercourse; (2) it quick- 
ens the members; (3) it saves many converts. 
It is helpful beyond any agency employed in 
our experience, save the warm, personal influ- 
ence of a loving, tireless pastor. What honor 
to be one of God’s guardian angels over an 


immortal soul! 
16 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
SOME REMARKABLE CONVERSIONS. 


T seems proper to devote a chapter to the 
narration of a few, out of many, thrilling 
conversions‘in the author’s ministry. It is 
hoped that, beyond the interest in the inci- 
dents themselves, they may confirm faith in 
the power of God to save the most desperate 
cases; and also may show how pastors can 
reach and draw souls to Christ by private inter- 
views as well as in revival meetings. 


A GREAT LAWYER WON. 





While pastor in , there was a distin- 
guished lawyer in the congregation, emi- 
nently fitted to be a member of the Court of 
Appeals of the State. A glorious revival was 
in progress in this aristocratic church, of which 
the lawyer’s wife was a member. Two of their 
lovely daughters were converted, and then the 
wife began to feel an intense burden for her 
husband’s conversion. He could not be in- 
duced to attend the revival meetings. He was 


an attendant on the Sabbath services, and was 
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a moral man, but evidently had no interest in 
personal religion. We prayed for him, but he 
seemed unmoved. Finally, the wife begged 
me to see him and have a conversation with 
him. At once a plan came into my thought, 
‘and I said: “ Mr. 
which to deal; much tact will be necessary 


is a difficult case with 





to reach him. Invite my wife and myself 
to your house for dinner next Saturday 
night, when there is no revival mecting, and 
when he will be certain to be at home. After 
dinner, as he and I go to the library, you 
and my wife drop behind and remain in the 
parlor, and thus give me the opportunity for 


, 


a private interview.” This plan was agreed 
to and carried into execution. He had no 
suspicion of the siege planned against him. 
We sat before a glowing grate fire for a few 
minutes, in general conversation, that he might 
not surmise myplan. Aftera little I remarked “ 
that the ladies were evidently tardy in joining 
us, and that their absence afforded me the 
coveted opportunity for a personal interview. 
I began by telling him a day dream that had 
come to me; 1 saw him at the next com- 
munion, walking down the aisle to the altar, 
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hand in hand with his beautiful daughters, 
and all joining the church on probation. I 
dilated upon that spectacle; upon his obliga- 
tion to lead his children in the way they 
should go; upon his duty to join his noble 
wife in a Christian life; and especially upon 
his duty to his own soul to secure his per- 
sonal salvation in Christ. I explained to him 
how he could start then and there; could 
commit himself, by one act of whole-souled 
surrender to the mercy of God through Christ. 
I pleaded and prayed in the same breath, 
asking God’s instant help, and pressing closer 
and closer such arguments as were given 
to me. He sat in deep meditation-as I 
opened the conversation and urged his sub- 
mission. He said almost nothing until I had 
finished, and then replied: “‘ This is the first 
time in my life that I have given an hour 
and a half to as serious a consideration of my 
religious duty as I am accustomed to give to 
the study of a law case. I am deeply im- 
pressed with what you have said. Let me 
have one week to consider it, and I will give 


you my answer.” 


That was not all I wanted, but knowing the 
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candor and dignity of the man, I knew he meant 
no evasion and acceded to his request. But I 
wanted to clinch the nail indirectly, so I 
added: “ Of course you want to come to a 
decision that you will never regret. Will you 
promise that during the week to come you will 
daily ask God to guide you to a right con- 
clusion?’’ After a moment he replied, “I 
will.” Then I triumphantly added: “I am 
perfectly sure of your decision, for God never 
guides an inquiring soul but in one way—to 
Christ! Iam certain you will give your heart 
to God and join the church with your daugh- 
ters.’ I went home, joyful through hope. 
The next Sabbath morning, one week after 
the interview, as the invitation was given to 
join the church on probation, Mr. ——, 
holding a daughter by either hand, walked 
down the aisle to the chancel. Scores of 
people bowed their heads and wept for joy at 
the scene, as this great lawyer led his daugh- 
ters into the fold of Christ. He is one of the 
pillars of that splendid church at the present 
time. Such men are worth all expenditure of 
effort; they must be won by the exercise of 
the greatest wisdom and tact. 


& 
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A Youn MAN CAPTURED. 

During my pastorate at Worthen Street, 
Lowell, Mass., we had a continuous revival for 
many months. A large number of adult 
young people were converted. Among them 
were two sisters, who wrote the good news to 
an unconverted brother of nineteen, residing 
at Newbern, N.C. He wrote back, “ Tell 
your minister that there is a young fellow 
down here who is coming home soon, and 
who will be a good subject on which to try 
his hand.”’ This was repeated to me, and I 
determined to accept the challenge. He came 
in a few days, and I met him frequently, but 
said not a word to him on religion. Days and 
weeks passed by and, while he came to all the 
meetings and was very popular with the young 
people, I gave no sign except before God that 
I was concerned for him. My time had not 
come, although I knew it would come, and I 
eagerly watched for the opportunity. One 
day he came to the parsonage. I wasat home, 
_as God intended I should be when he called. 
He said that he wished to talk with me about 
going to college. He had understood that I 
had worked my way through college, and he 
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wanted my counsel. I knew my hour had 
come! I invited him to my study, that we 
might be uninterrupted. I closed the door on 
my prisoner! I determined that he should” 
never go out till he had surrendered to Christ! 
I began by speaking of my early struggles to 
prepare for college, and told him how God, in 
his marvelous providence, opened door after 
door to me; how the way to secure the money 
was made clear as I continued to trust and 
pray; how he led me to Amherst College with 
only twenty dollars, while my first bill of 
books for the term was twenty-one dollars; 
how he opened my pathas I went on through 
what seemed a dismal swamp of poverty; and 
how I came out of college with a surplus of 
one hundred and fifty dollars! I magnified 
the good hand of God which had led me, wind- 
ing this golden thread of providential guid- 
ance around and around my listener for two 
or three hours, until I believed he was en- 
meshed in the thought of the marvelous good- 
ness of God to them that trust him. Then I 
suddenly turned and said: ‘‘ You can have this 
God for you or against you. If you accept 
him as your friend, you will always have his 
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help and counsel; if you reject him, you will 
_ lose the way. Which will you do?” In an 
instant he replied, “I will have him for my 
friend!” I then said, “Get right down on 
your knees now and settle it.” We knelt in 
earnest prayer, and he departed to begina new 
life. He was soon consciously converted, and 
after his college course entered the ministry. 
My son in the gospel is the Rev. George 
Edward Reed, D.D., LL.D., now President of 
Dickinson College. It paid to pray and plan 
and wait to capture that “ young fellow’ who 
had challenged me. What a noble life was 
thus secured to God and the Church! 


AN UNHEALABLE SORROW. 


In 
and his wife were members of the congregation 





, the proprietor of a popular hotel 


where I was pastor. They were regular at- 
tendants. The wife became awakened and 
was soon rejoicing in her Saviour. She talked 
with and prayed for her husband. He loved 
her dearly, but did not yield. She hoped he 
would do so before she joined the church on 
probation. The day arrived; and, as the can- 
didates thronged the aisles, I saw her turn and 
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speak to him, and then wend her way to the 
altar. Within a few weeks she was stricken 
with typhoid fever. I visited and prayed with 
her frequently, but her illness was fatal. One 
morning I received the news of her decease. 





I hastened to the stricken home. Mr. 
met me in the parlor and asked me up stairs. 
He took me into the room where his dead wife 
lay. Reverently uncovering the dear face, he 
gazed silently for a moment with deepest an- * 
guish, and then said: ‘ Thisis dreadful!’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘ To lose so good a wife must be a terrible 
blow.’ Suddenly he cried: “No! no! that 
is not what I mean. There is something far 
more sad than that. Let me tell you. After 
my precious wife became a Christian she was 
very anxious that I should join her in her new 
life, but I would not. On the day she joined , 
the church she begged me to go with her and 
join, but I brutally said ‘No!’ | After she died 
I spent the whole night in agony and prayer, 
and I trust I have found peace in my Saviour. 
But the anguish that tears my soul is fearful! 
I would not do this when she wanted me todo 
it. I can never give her the comfort which: 
she craved above all things, of my walking, 
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with her in the Christian life.. If God would 
only give her back to me for one hour—just. 
long enough for us to go to the church, stand 
at the altar, and be received together—I would 
give all Iam worth, and then God might take 
her and I would never grieve. But that can- 
not be. I shall live a Christian life and meet 
her in heaven, but I did not commence when 
I ought.” I said that I would be very glad 
to receive him at the next communion. With 
intense feeling he replied: “‘ Don’t put me off 
till then. I want to join next Sabbath, alone / 
I wish to stand just where my dear wife stood, to 
place my feet as near as I can on the spot where 
hers rested, and have you receive me. Will 
you let me?’’ Of course I acceded. The 
next Sabbath he stood on the spot so sacred 
to him, and I welcomed him on probation, 
while his tears fell likerain. He has continued 
to live a holy life, but he everecarries that un- 
healable sorrow in his heart. 

A few years later he told me that he often 
went to the cemetery and, standing beside the 
grave of his wife, wept bitter tears of sorrow that 
he did not become a Christian when, by this | 
step, he could have given her the greatest pleas- 
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ure of her life. He entreated me to tell other 
husbands his sad experience, and beg them not 
to repeat his mistake and lay up for themselves 
such unspeakable grief. I have often re- 
hearsed this pathetic story, and many husbands 
have thereby been led to join their wives in 
that life which blends at last with the life im- 
mortal. 
AN ATHEIST’S CONVERSION. 

The subject of this narrative is still living, 
and therefore hisname will not be given. The 
scene was in Chicago, during a great revival 
in the Centenary Church. There was a club 
of atheists in that city, consisting of a dozen 
members, who were under severe penalties 
never to enter a Christian church. Several of 
them worked in the same room, and among 
them a Mr. 
of age, of striking personality, and had been 
brought up in the Episcopal Church in the 
East, where his wife and children still resided. 
He had become so-vicious in his habits 
that he would not remain with his family 
to disgrace them, and therefore wandered west- 
ward, sleeping in the woods for weeks like 
a veritable tramp. One night he entered our 


He was about forty years 
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revival. meetings, moved thereto by astrong im- 
pulse, although in violation of his club oath. 
Who knows but that this impulse came to him 
in answer to the prayers of his Christian wife 
who, though separated from her wayward hus- 
band for many years, had not ceased to pray for 
his reformation. His presence was unknown to 
me, but when the invitation to the unconverted 
was given he came to the altar. I noticed the 
stranger from his marked personality, and 
addressed a few words to him to elicit some 
information as to his case. The altar was 
crowded, and in the service of prayer which 
followed a goodly number were converted. 
We rose and sang, and all who had found 
peace in Christ were requested to arise in tes- 
timony of that fact. Many stood up, with 
faces that shone with the peace of God, but 
this gentleman remained kneeling. After a 
few moments of song and rejoicing over the 
converted, my wife stepped up and, touching 
him gently on the shoulder, invited him to 


take a seat. She began to converse with him, 


when he suddenly turned and said: “« Madam, 
you must be a Christian or you would not 
speak to me. I am not fit to be spoken to by 
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alady:” Then drawing from his breast-pocket 
a case containing photographs, he showed the 
pictures of his wife and children, adding with 
deep feeling, “I am so vile that I will not dis- 
grace my family by remaining near them.” 
After a few minutes I came near, spoke to him, 
and learned his name. I sat down and heard 
his history. He did not spare himself in the 
_ least, as he rehearsed the sad story. At the 
conclusion, I strangely used these severe words, 
“You are a fool!’’ and bade him good night. 
I would be ashamed to record that I addressed 
him in such language did not the sequel prove 
that it was given me to speak in this case. 
The man afterward said that as he walked away 
these words struck him like barbed arrows. 
At first he thought they were improper words 
to address to a penitent, but they kept repeat- 
ing themselves, ‘“ You area fool! You are a 
fool!’’ At last they appeared to him asa just 
characterization of himself. He felt that he 
had indeed been a fool. By the time he 
reached his room, those words all the while 
ringing in his ears, and the terrible panorama 
of his life passing in swift and painful review 
before him, he was convinced that he was a 
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fool indeed, but determined that he would be 
so no longer. He threw himself on his knees | 
and wrestled with God in agonizing prayer for 
mercy. About midnight he was soundly con- 
verted and rejoiced greatly in the Lord his 
Saviour. 

But a severe trial was before him. When 
he reached his place of business the next 
morning and went in among his atheistic 
friends, who had heard somehow of his 
presence at the meeting, he was assailed by 
jeers and jibes. ‘‘Good morning, Brother 
!” “Sing us one of your Methodist 
hymns, Brother 
Brother 
stantly fell on his knees and began to plead 
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most powerfully and pathetically that God 
would have mercy on them as he had had 
mercy on him. They were hushed, smitten, 
amazed. They cried out, “Stop! stop! we 
will taunt you no more!’ He ceased, and 
they never repeated their assault. They knew 
it was a genuine change in him, even though 
they did not themselves believe in the Chris- 
tian religion. He soon left the city, and I lost 
trace of him for eleven years. One day, while 
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pastor of Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, a 





friend said to me, “I met yesterday in P 
He was 





a great friend of yours, a Mr. 
converted in Chicago under your ministry.” I 
was delighted and, securing his address, im- 
mediately wrote him. In a few days I received 
a thirty-two page letter, telling of his departure 
from Chicago; of the business in Missouri that 
opened to him; of his joining the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; of his license as a 
local preacher; of the establishment by him of 
several Sabbath schools and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations along the line of the 
railroad on which he was employed in an im- 
portant position; of his financial prosperity 
which had enabled him to return once more 
to a happy family. Healso stated that on the 
joyous occasion when his lovely daughter joined 
the church of which both he and his wife were 
members, he preached the sermon. Surely 
the conversion of this man was one of the 
miracles of divine grace ! 


AN INFIDEL’S CONVERSION. 


Any man who is befogged with doubt, 
overshadowed by skepticism, or blinded by in- 
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fidelity, may: become convinced of the truth of 
Christianity if he be honest enough to test it as 
he would test any mechanical appliance of 
which he wishes to know the value. One fact 
will illustrate this thought. It occurred dur- 
ing my ministry in Chicago. There was a 
gentleman in the city whose wife was a mem- 
ber of our church. He was a follower. of 
Colonel Ingersoll and a devout believer, as he 
professed, in Thomas Paine; he was also a 
notorious gambler. This man laughed at 
religion, scoffed at the piety of his wife, and 
mocked at the services of the Church. After a 
conversation with him at his house, during a 
great revival that was prevailing, I invited 
him to come to the meeting some night. One 
evening, as I arose to close the service, I saw 
him in the rear of the central part of the 
house. I had no premeditation of what I 
proposed, for it was an inspiration from God. 
I said: “ There are two classes of infidels, an 
honest class and a dishonest class. The dis- 
honest skeptic would not allow you to help 
him to a knowledge of the truth if you could; 
he does not want to know it. The honest in- 
fidel isa man who has become bewildered, and 
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if you could show him the light he would be 
glad to follow it. Should there be an honest 
infidel in this house to-night, if he will come 
forward and kneel at the altar, I will kneel 
with him; and if he will stay there in an 
honest attitude of mind, I will also stay till the 
certainty of the Christian religion is demon- 
strated to his consciousness and he knows it as 
trulyas I know it.” AssoonasI ceased speaking 
the infidel rose, walked down the aisle, and knelt 
in front of me. I bowed, and asked, “ Are 
you sincere in desiring to know the truth?” 
“T am, sir; but I don’t believe a word of 
Christianity.” ~ “Very well,”.-I ‘replied; <°} 
do, and the Lord does; no matter now about 
yourself.” The congregation went on singing, 
and perhaps thirty or forty others came to the 
altar. Ten or fifteen minutes of prayer fol- 
lowed; I prayed for the infidel, and beside 
him, and then we rose and sang a hymn. I 
thought his face looked changed, and whis- 
pered to him, saying, “ Have you experienced 
any change as to your belief or conviction 
while we have been praying?” ‘I have, sir.” 
“Would you be willing to state to the audi- 
ence what change has come to you?” “I 
17 
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have no objection, sir.” I stopped the singing, 
and said, ‘“ This gentleman wishes to speak a 
word.” He turned around as coolly and calmly 
as I could have done, and said: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, when I came to this altar to-night 
I had doubts as to the existence of God; 
I utterly disbelieved in the Bible, and in 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men. I cannot 
explain to you what has transpired, or how the 
change has been wrought, but every vestige of 

my unbelief has vanished, and I feel a conscious- 
ness of the certainty of the truth of religion 

borne in upon me that is as strong as my life; 

and I further feel that my sins, which many 
of you know have been heinous, have all been 

forgiven, and I do consciously believe that the ° 
Lord Jesus Christ is now my Saviour.” I 

have always felt that God in his mercy gave 

this exhibition of the sudden, illuminating, and 

transforming power of divine grace that I 

might never doubt his power to save to the 

uttermost the greatest sinner on earth. 

But you ask, how did this converted infidel . 
hold out? At the end of his probation he arose 
in a general class meeting, with his wife by his 
side and his employer near him, and said: “ Just 
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six months ago, last Wednesday night, I knelt 
at that altar and found Christ. As I have sat 
here I have reviewed the past six months, and 
if I were to appear before the Judge this night, 
T cannot think of an act during that period that-, 
I would wish to have otherwise. Christ has 
been and is my all-sufficient Saviour.” 

In this experience he lived for some three 
or four years, and then passed away to know 
more fully the realities of our holy faith. 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


When I was pastor at Mount Vernon 
Church, Baltimore, the most distinguished 
member of my congregation was ex-Governor 
_ A. W. Bradford, the heroic war-governor 
of Maryland. He was ranked as the ablest 
statesman of Maryland after the Hon. Rev- 
erdy Johnson. At the dedication of the 
Antietam National Cemetery, before my ac- 
quaintance with him, he had delivered one 
of the most eloquent and masterly orations of 
his life. Having heard of this address, I one 
day asked him fora copy. He courteously gave 
me one, and that night, about eleven o’clock, 
I sat down in my study to read it. I was 
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greatly delighted with the oration, and there 
came upon me, at the close of its perusal, a 
remarkable burden of prayer. for the distin- 
guished author. I knelt down and prayed 
earnestly for him, and when I arose from my 
knees felt strongly moved, as I believe, by 
the Spirit of God, to address him a letter 
urging him to consecrate his life to the Lord 
Jesus. I did so, begging him to crown 
his distinguished career as a statesman and 
citizen by devoting his abilities and influence 
to the cause of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
made no reply to my letter at that time, nor 
did he in personal conversation give any inti- 
mation of its reception. - But I noticed that he 
became more and more attentive to the church 
services, even coming to the preaching service 
on Sunday night, which had not been his cus- 
tom. His Christian wife also observed and 
told me quietly of the marked change in the 
governor’s habits in certain respects, prominent 
among which was the fact that he had become 
a daily and earnest student of the Bible, often 
coming to her to ask for an explanation of 
some passage of God’s word. We took heart 


and prayed with increasing fervor and hope. 
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On the last Sabbath in May, 1878, I preached 
a sermon from the text which my dying mother 
selected as the theme of her funeral discourse: 
“Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
O God of Israel, the Saviour.” I referred to 
the touching scene at her deathbed, when three 
small children stood by her side, and she placed 
her dying hand upon our heads and commended 
us to God—her God and our God—in the dark 
days that were before us. When the sermon 
was over the governor as he passed out took 
my hand, but could not speak. He was trem- 
bling with emotion and his eyes overflowed 
with tears. He afterward told me that the 
sermon had brought to his memory the scene 
of forty years before, when his dying mother 
asked him to promise to meet her in heaven, 
which pledge he solemnly gave her. He was 
now seventy-two years of age, and realized 
that the promise so long neglected must be 
fulfilled at once or never. 

The next Sabbath was communion day. He 
was not accustomed to appear in church at a 
sacramental service, but on this morning he 
was in his customary place. Being a little 
deaf he occupied the front seat, near the com- 
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munion rail. .I had made a brief address on — 
the words, “‘ Thy will be done,” and had pro- 
ceeded with the communion until the last table 
was partly filled, when, desiring to remind any 
that this would be their final opportunity, my 
eyes were directed to the governor, and I 
noticed with joyful hope that he was quiver- 
ing from head to foot, and was weeping with 
convulsive emotion. I was impressed that his 
hour had come. I then said: ‘“ If there is any 
one present who feels that he ought to surrender 
his heart to the Lord Jesus Christ to-day and say 
to him, in token of such surrender, ‘ Thy will be 
done,’ and who would esteem. it a privilege to 
kneel at this altar of our Lord and receive the 
holy communion, as an open declaration of 
his Christian purpose and faith, let him not 
hesitate, but at once arise and come.” In an 
instant the venerable governor arose and moved 
toward the altar, but so powerfully was he 
under the influence of the Spirit, and so deep 
were his emotions, that he fell with out- 
stretched arms across the altar rail, burst- 
ing into violent weeping! It was an over- 
whelming moment! I never saw an audience 
so affected by the conversion of a soul as 
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was that assembly that day. Scores of per- 
sons bowed their heads, under the influence of 
profound emotions. The governor partook 
of the communion with deepest reverence, and 
was under such feeling at the close of the 
service that I merely took his hand and said, 
“T will call upon you to-morrow.” On Mon- 
day he informed me that his whole heart and 
life were henceforth surrendered to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and then asked me if he could 
join the church on the next Sabbath, not wait- 
ing for a subsequent communion. I informed 
him that he could and that he would be most 
gladly received. 

From that day he was most consistent in his 
attendance upon all Sabbath services, including 
the class meeting on Sunday morning, and 
gave every evidence of the genuineness of his 
conversion. He wrote me after I left Baltimore, 
referring for the first time to the letter I had 
written him béfore his conversion, and said, in 
substance: “ When I received and read that 
letter I was greatly affected, and said, ‘ What! 
is this man praying for me at the midnight 
hour while I am not praying for myself?’ 
From that moment I began to read the word 
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of God and séek for my soul’s salvation. And 
when I heard you preach that sermon in which 
you referred to your mother’s deathbed, I felt 
that the hour of decision had come. I resolved 
it should be postponed no longer.” 

For some two or three years after this he 
lived a beautiful Christian life. And when he 
came to his deathbed he was full of triumph. 
One day he said to his beloved wife, ‘ What if 
this religion of Christ should be a delusion?” 
Then lifting up his hands, while his face was 
illuminated with a light that never was on sea 
or land, he exclaimed, ‘‘ But it is no delusion! 
_ [know it isa glorious reality!”’ Thus, in the 
triumphant assurance of faith, he passed into 
the glorious fruition of the heavenly world. 

This is but a single instance among many in 
my pastorates where the writing of a letter 
under the movement of the Spirit of God has 
resulted in the conversion of those whom I 
might never have effectually reached in any 
other manner. O, ye who would be soul-win- 
ners, try every method! Use all means. Be 
instant in season and out of season to reach 
those that are high or low in earthly station 
and bring them to a knowledge of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
COUNSEL TO YOUNG PASTORS.* 


HE writer, during a ministry of nearly 
thirty years, made revival methods and 
the care of converts a special study. He ven- 
tures, therefore, to give the following counsel 
to young pastors inexperienced as was he in 
the earlier years of his work, yet longing for 
the highest success in the pastoral office. 

1. Honor your predecessor. This is strategic 
wisdom as well as Christian courtesy. The 
many friends of your predecessor will observe 
your state of mind toward him as manifested 
in words or in silence. If he was very popu- 
lar, your earliest way to kindred favor is 
through him. You can ride into the hearts of 
his friends on his popularity. Their idol is . 
your swiftest steed in the race. You desire 
success for the cause; you must enlist all 
forces at your command, especially at the be- 
ginning of your pastorate in a given charge. 








* This chapter of personal counsel to young pastors is included 
in this volume by special request, 
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Even though he may have exhibited many -~ 
defects in his pulpit and pastoral work, your 
predecessor has friends, and if you have not 
perfect charity toward him they will quickly 
observe it. Let me state what my custom was 
when entering upon a new pastorate. A single 
‘example will suffice. On leaving college I was, 
unexpectedly to myself, appointed to a large 
city church to succeed the most popular min- 
ister in the Conference. I was a total stranger 
to all when I arrived on Saturday night. I was 
billeted at the home of one of the stewards. 
We sat down to supper, and soon after grace 
was said the lady suddenly turned to me and 
said, “I never loved a pastor as I do, Brother 
Mallalieu (now bishop), and I shall never love 
another so!” Such was my welcome! In 
reply I spoke in glowing words of my predeces- 
sor, commending him and his work in the 
strongest terms. 

The next morning I went into the pulpit~ 
and prayed for Brother Mallalieu by name, - 
and with great sincerity and earnestness. Joy- 
ful shouts filled the house. In opening my 
sermon I again warmly eulogized the beloved 
pastor whose term had just expired, and said : 
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““We meet as strangers. We desire success in 
our church work. There is one bright omen. 
This church and the new pastor alike love and 


” 


honor Brother Mallalieu. His friends from 
that morning were my friends. My little craft 
sailed into all hearts by the breezes perfumed 
with his praise. That lesson was never for- 
gotten. Rival his admirers in speaking well 
of your predecessor and you have captured his 
legions. This is not hypocrisy, even if you 
know of imperfections in his work. There are 
always enough good points tomakeacase. A 
jealous, carping, criticising successor is sure to 
lose the race. Magnanimity always wins. 

2. Determine to be a great pastor. Many 
resolve to be great preachers. This is right 
if the pastoral work is kept up to the same 
- high ideal. Our bishops testify that one of the 
scarcest commodities in Methodism is great 
pastors. The pulpit may be the preacher’s 
throne, but the pastorate is his hearthstone. 
In the pulpit you are an official; in the home, 
a friend. Greater in influence is the friend 
than the official. Blend the qualities of the 
gospel preacher with those of the faithful 
pastor and you have the ideal minister. 
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There is danger to some young pastors that 
social, self-indulgent visiting may rob them of 
the highest efficiency in the pulpit; there are 
others whose danger will lie in allowing the 
attractions of the study to bribe them into 
neglect of the pastoral work. Each of* these 
types is faulty; but he who allows his pastoral 
work to dégenerate into mere formal, gossipy 
calls presents the worst type. Seriousness 
without sanctimoniousness, genialness without 
frivolousness, frankness without brusqueness, 
should characterize the pastoral call. You go 
as the shepherd of souls. Your greatest work 
may be done bya pastoral visit. You can 
reach some souls privately that you never 
could win from the pulpit. You can often help 
tempted and struggling disciples more ef- 
fectively by the call than by the sermon. You 
command the confidence and love of your 
people by these private interviews. 

In the regular visitation of your people a few 
hints may be of service. Make the first visit to 
your parishioners at the earliest moment. Begin 
at once after youare settled. Visit every home 
in thirty, sixty, or ninety days after Conference, 
according to the number of families in the 
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congregation. This can be done in all but 
extremely large churches or circuits. I would 
advise that you visit the people, so far as pos- 
sible, in the following order: 

(@) The sick. No class deserves your im- 
mediate attention like this class. They are 
weak and lonely and depressed. They need 
the cheer and support of your pastoral care. 
They need it now. They will never forget it 
when well, nor will their friends forget it, and 
you have thus linked them to you with hooks 
of steel. Go into the sick room with a gentle 
and winsome manner. Be cheerful always, 
however serious the case. The sick one will 
watch your countenance for omens of cheer 
or of despair. Go like a confidential, loving 
friend; speak hopeful and assuring words, 
especially to the genuine Christian. If the 
sick be unconverted and in imminent danger, 
gently, but without alarm, direct them in 
special prayer to a saving trust in their Re- 
deemer. Always pray with the sick, and pray 
in cheery rather thansepulchral tones. Doctors 
often discourage the presence of ministers in 
the sick rooms of patients who are critically 
ill. They fear that morbid thoughts and de- 
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pressing fears may be the result. You can 
enter such rooms like a ray of sunshine, and 
with the radiance of the Saviour’s countenance 
beaming reflectively from your own, make 
them bright and cheerful. Make the visit 
short and depart quietly, leaving a remem- 
brance of love and joy and hope. 

(0) The afflicted. These need you next to 
the sick and the dying. Go to them quickly, 
on the first news of bereavement. Go fre- 
quently, while they are passing through the 
deep waters of affliction. You will never get — 
so near certain persons as in such hours. You 
can draw them to yourself and to Christ as at 
no other time. Your sympathy and attention 
will bind them to you in affectionate devotion. 
They will long for your presence, and your 
prompt and repeated visits will set stars in 
your crown of rejoicing. 

(c) The poor. Somebody in your round of 
visitation must be first, and somebody last. If 
you visit the rich and more favored classes first, 
and the poor last, the latter will feel that it is 
because they are poor. Go to the poor first, 
and then you can say, with credit to yourself 
and favor from the-class in better conditions, 
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that you should have reached them earlier but 

_for the fact that you had visited all the poor 

_and humble classes of the church first, believ- 
ing that to be the spirit of your Master. The 
poor are sensitive, and their life is hard; if 
they receive early visits from the pastor, they 
will be comforted and cheered with the fact 
that they are not neglected because of their 
humble condition, and that their pastor is no 

.respecter of persons. This is a vital matter 
in your influence and hold upon the poor. 

(@) The most distant. These parishioners 
come the longest distance to greet you at the 
preaching service and at the prayer meeting. 
It costs special effort for them to be prompt 
and regular at the services. It sometimes in- 
volves expense which is of significance to them. 

. Hence there is danger that they may become 
more or less irregular in their attendance, and 
even grow careless and indifferent. I have al- 
ways made it a point, as do good physicians, 
to keep the extremities warm, and thus keep 
up a healthy circulation. 

3. Avoid partialities. If the pastor allows 
himself to become the intimate friend of a few 


families, especially those which are prominent 
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and wealthy, and visits them frequently, jeal- 
ousies and indifference will almost inevitably 
arise. Partiality to a few usually results in 
discontent with the many. You are the serv- 
ant of Christ unto all, without respect of per- 
sons. Your parishoners may not be equally 
congenial to you, but all have equal claims 
upon your pastoral service. Discretion here 
will be power in your ministry. 

4. Give great attention to prayer meetings. 
To learn the art of conducting prayer meetings 
profitably isa great acquirement. The average ~ 
prayer meeting is more or less formal and 
uninviting. It can be made so interesting, 
gracious, helpful, and attractive that people 
will feel it a loss to be absent. To this end 
the pastor must be the inspiring genius of the 
meeting. He must come from his Bible and 
his knees prepared to feed the flock of Christ. 
The word of God should be the basis of the 
service. The Scripture. selected. smust\ be 
adapted to the hour and give the keynote to 
the exercises. It may be a paragraph or a 
chapter that is read, but it should be so eluci- 
dated by the preacher that it will come to the 
people as an inspiration. 
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The type of the meeting should be frequently 
varied, so that the people will not. fall ‘into 
ruts. The whole hour should not be uniformly 
devoted to prayer or to speaking. A mingling 
of the two according to existing conditions, as 
the pastor studies the case, has always seemed 
to me the best. And yet this blending of. 
prayer and testimony should not become stereo- 
typed. Occasionally give notice that each one 
will be asked at the next prayer meeting to 
give his or her experience in a quotation from 
the Bible which most nearly expresses that ex- 
perience. At another time the people may be 
asked to come prepared to express themselves 
in a verse or stanza of a hymn that voices their 
deepest experience. Practical and profitable 
variations may thus be introduced into the 
prayer meetings. The singing should be brief 
and largely spontaneous, unless there be a well- 
adapted leader, either in pastor or some mem- 
ber of the church. Aim at definite results in 
each prayer meeting. Expect somebody to 
seek Christ. 

I was taught a lesson in my first pastoral 
charge which I have never forgotten, and which, 
as a rule, I ever afterward observed. I had 

18 
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closed a prayer meeting of considerable interest 
without asking if there were any who desired 
to seek Christ. After the benediction a vener- 
able and godly man came to me and asked, 
“Why did you not cast the net to-night?”’ I 
replied that I did not think there were any 
here who would seek Christ. He bluntly but 
kindly replied: “You do not know what soul 
came here to-night burdened. It is your 
business to cast the net on the right side of 
the ship, and it is God’s business to send the 
fish into the net.” If pastors do their duty 
God will do his, and it will lead the people to 
pray for and expect souls to come to Christ at 
the prayer meeting. No pastor can know that 
the Spirit of God has not been powerfully at 
work upon some soul during the week, produc- 
ing a yearning desire for salvation. I knew of 
an infidel in Brooklyn who went to a prayer 
meeting one night all broken and contrite, and 
desiring the prayers of Christians, but no oppor- 
tunity was given him to manifest his desire. The 
next night he went into another church where 
such an opportunity was afforded, and ~- he 
declares that this fact alone saved him from ~ 
utter aversion to all churches. 
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5. Determine to be a soul winner. Many pas- 
tors in middle life, or later, are awakened toa 
painful regret at the mistakes of their earlier 
ministry. I heard one, past middle life, be- 
moaning the fact that he had studied God’s 
word so little, and read other books so much, 
adding that if he could live his life over again 
he would read that ove book more than all 
other books combined. Others have deplored 
the sad mistake of not making soul-winning 
the great end of their ministry. They were 
ambitious to be. great scholars and preachers, 
not as a means to the ultimate end of all true 
scholarship and preaching—the conversion 
and edification of souls—but as the final goal 
of their aspirations. They found their reward 
in the reputation which they won as scholars 
and preachers; and when it was too late in 
life to change, they awoke to a painful realiza- 
tion that they had missed the supreme end 
of the Gospel ministry. They had sought 
fame, not souls. They might shine for a brief 
day among men, but “they that be wise shall 

shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
, they that turn many to righteousness, as the 


stars forever and ever!”’ 
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Let me exhort my young brethren to be 
scholars, to study hard and long the great 
things compassed by the ministry of the grace 
of God, that they may be fitted intellectually 
to grapple with the vast problems of redemp- 
tion. Life is too short to attempt all knowl- 
edge. The lay experts in science, philosophy, 
and history will place the results of their life- 
work on your table in scholarly volumes, which 
you may peruse to edification. Let them do 
their special work and you do yours. 

Make yourself great preachers, so far as 
abilities and opportunities permit. Not, how- 
ever, for self-advancement, but for the exalta- 
tion of Christ and the salvation of men. This 
is your chief work. kemember, you are called 
of God to preach the Gospel. ‘‘ This one thing 
I do,” says Paul. ‘“ Draw all your studies this 
“way,” writes Wesley. Keep daily before your 
thought the great purpose for which God 
called you into the ministry. Was it anything 
else than to save men? You will never fulfill 
that purpose unless you begin at once. Study 
and preach with this end alwaysin view. Study 
man, that you may know how to approach, 
persuade, and capture his judgment, conscience, 
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and will for Christ. This is the greatest con- 
quest you can ever make. As a Methodist 
preacher you are called of God and ordained 
by the Church to “turn the world upside down.” 
That was the stigma which was put upon the 
apostles; it is the glory of a true minister to- 
day and always. 

The conversion of men must be the great 
end and aim of your work. Genuine revivals 
are the best credentials of a God-called pastor. 
Personally you do not feel adequate to the 
work. Your sufficiency is of God. Ifhe has 
called you to the work of the ministry he is 
obligated to empower you so far forth as you 
seek such power. You are to work; he is to 
give the increase. You and he are partners in 
saving men. You are to consecrate all your - 
powers and acquirements to this one work, to 
converge all preaching and pastoral care upon 
this one object. God has sworn that his word 
shall not return unto him void, but shall ac- 
complish his purpose. The divine efficiency 
will be affected through your labors. God 
wants success. He is working for it. He is 
more solicitous for the complete triumph of the 
Gospel than you can be. Will he not richly 
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bless all wisely directed efforts to carry out 
his own purposes?. If you hold your ministry 
strictly to the furtherance.of his ends, the 
blessing of God is as sure to enrich your toil 
as summer is to bring the harvest. 

But some young pastors, feeling their insuf- 
ficiency, falter in their purpose. They do not 
begin in earnest. They indirectly doubt God. 
They are relying on themselves, and not on 
God, for. success. Mr. Moody says that God 
does not always select the best fitted instru- 
ment, but the one that isat hand. He chooses 
the ready instrument. “And God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty.” He who selected 
Moody, the uneducated clerk, and hurled him 
into the world of Christian activity as a thunder- 
bolt, can empower you when you have Moody’s 
consecration. Do you desire to be a soul- 
winner? Will you pay the price? Entire 
consecration to the work, complete trust in 
God through Christ, and full dependence on 
the Holy. Spirit for power, are the terms; will ~ 
you meet them? Then begin at once. In 
your poor, blundering way, fresh from closet 
devotions, start on your great mission. In 
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your preaching aim to stir the conscience and 
will of the unsaved, or to arouse a sleeping 
church with a bugle blast from heaven. In every 
pastoral call let your purpose be to win or com- 
fortasoul. Goon, undaunted and undoubting, 
in the blessed work. Tell God all your dis- 
couragements and he will dispel them. You 
- are learning the art of soul-winning. You area 
novice; God can make you an expert. Give 
him a fair chance by your perseverance. ( Pray, 
plan, push, persist. You can win. God wants 
you to succeed. With a consuming passion for 
souls you will break through inexperience, 
mistakes, and hindrances, ‘and move on in 
glorious triumph with the steadiness of a 
planet! Cultivate this burning love for the 
lost until it domes all thought, sways all pur- 
poses and affections, and your ministry will at- 
tain the highest success. In the faithful pur- 
suit of winning souls God will give you better 
counsel than the wisest men are able to im- 
_ part. The secret of the Lord will be revealed 
to those who diligently serve him. 


» 
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